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X@OAMAAH I@AKH. 
Odyssey IX, 21-27: 


vaetaw evdeiedov' év dpos airy, 
Nypitov eivocivAXov apimperés’ audi vacor 
vorerdovot para oxeddv 
Te Te Kai tAjecoa ZdxvvOos. 

aity wavureptary civ GAL 

mpos Copov, at dvevle HEeALOV TE, 
tpnxe’, Kovporpdgos* ov Tor éyw ye 
Hs yains Stvapar yAvKepwrepov 


x9apadds is connected with x@év; it means originally “on the 
ground,” hence “rising but little from the ground,” “low.” 
The word occurs fairly often in later Greek authors, and every- 
where, apparently, it is agreed to mean “low.” The presump- 
tion is that the meaning in Homer is the same. The poet 
uses the word five times, and it has usually been thought that 
it means “low” three times at least. For our passage Strabo 
(X, 454-55) found a meaning suggested by some commentators, 
“close to land,” and this has been adopted by several modern 
scholars. Rebert? now wishes to employ a similar meaning for 
four of the five occurrences of the word. 


10. P., XXIII, 1928, pp. 377-387. Brewster has fully discussed the 
Ithaca question in four articles: Harvard Studies, XXXI, 1920, pp. 125- 
166; XXXIII, 1922, pp. 65-77; XXXVI, 1925, pp. 43-90; C. P., XXII, 
1927, pp. 378-390. Shewan supports the classical Ithaca and Daskalio 
(C. P., XXI, 1926, pp. 193-208; XXIII, 1928, pp. 113-122). Sir Ren- 
nell Rodd (Homer’s Ithaca, 1927) defends the classical Ithaca. Champ- 
lin Burrage (The Ithaca of the Odyssey, 1928) supports the classical 
Ithaca, with Arkoudi as Asteris; so it appears from Shewan’s review 
(O. R., XLII, 1928, p. 177); I have not seen the book itself. Fraser 
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In Il. XIII, 683 the superlative, yayadrdrarov, is used to 
describe a certain part of the wall protecting the Greek ships 
at Troy. This has always been understood to mean “ lowest” 
(not, of course, “very low”), and so far as I am aware no 
difficulty has ever been felt in the word, though the passage 
in which it is found has its perplexities. Rebert takes the 
meaning to be “very near the shore,” arguing reasonably that 
this meaning should apply to objects on land at least as well 
as to those in the sea. But it is difficult to discover how this 
suggestion aids in the interpretation of the passage; there are 
no evident grounds for dissatisfaction with the old view; and 
it would surely be natural to say that the wall at that place 
was near the ships, rather than near the shore. 

In Od. XII, 101 the rock of Charybdis is said to be y@apadw- 
tepov than that of Skylla. Rebert suggests that this may mean 
“lower in the picture,” but if I understand his argument it is 
lower in the picture solely because it is itself lower. 

Rebert’s suggestions in regard to these two passages are new, 
but in a third he follows Dorpfeld.? After arriving at Circe’s 
island Odysseus climbed to a high place to look around, and 
later told his companions what he saw (Od. X, 194-97) : 


eldov yap oKxomupy és 
Keira’ Kkarvov 8 évi peoo 
88 xBapady 


In view of the latter part of line 195, most students have 
thought it obvious that yOayad7y does not mean “ close to shore ” 
in this instance; but Dorpfeld argues that it does, taking wévros 


(C. P., XXIII, 1928, pp. 213-238) would identify Kephallenia as Ithaca. 
Dorpfeld’s great work (Alt-Ithaka, 1927) contains at last a complete 
statement of the Leukas theory. The best critique of this theory is 
contained in Manly’s admirable monograph, Ithaca or Leucas (1903). 
There are more recent developments. Shewan (OC. P., XXIV, 1929, 
pp. 60-67) justly criticizes Fraser’s hypothesis. Hennig (Geographische 
Zeitschrift, XXXIV, p. 22) identifies Corfu as Ithaca; I have not seen 
his article, but several of the arguments for Leukas apply better to 
Corfu. Griset (La Patria e il Regno di Odisseo, 1928) identifies Chios 
as Ithaca; this work, too, I have not seen; Chios might be a good 
place to look for the Cave of the Nymphs and such things. 
? Alt-Ithaka, p. 82. 


i 
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dmeipitos to be the ocean stream that was supposed to surround 
the earth. A full consideration of this hypothesis would take 
one far afield, but it is not likely to find much acceptance. The 
evident meaning is that the island is in general low, despite 
the heights of X, 281, and hence Odysseus had been able to 
see all of it. Rebert identifies Circe’s island with Monte Circeo 
on the Italian coast and apparently regards dmeipitos as a merely 
conventional epithet. 

In all these cases x@apadés is apparently “low.” The Greeks 
thought of the shore as a line from which the land rose on one 
side and the sea on the other. It is therefore reasonable to 
argue that a term meaning “low” might come to mean “ close 
to shore.” But that is not to say that any word meaning “ low ” 
could be used without warning to mean “close to shore,” and 
there is absolutely no evidence of such use of yOapadds in ancient 
Greece. It is apparent from Strabo himself that the meaning 
was not a generally accepted one, but was an expedient in a 
supposedly desperate case. 

xapyAd is so used in modern Greek, but in the examples cited 
the word is always applied to ships. A ship close to shore— 
apparently any shore—is yayyAa, but no evidence has been pre- 
sented that an island close to the mainland would be so de- 
scribed. “ Close to shore ” and “ close to the mainland,” though 
sometimes interchangeable, are not synonymous, and x6wv does 
not mean “mainland” as opposed to an island. But even if 
a modern Greek can use the word as required by Strabo’s hy- 
pothesis, it does not follow that Homer could: Homeric and 
classical usage is against it. 

But Ithaca “has not an acre of low ground”; how can it 
be described as low? Its heights, to be sure, are lower than 
those of the other islands, and some readers have considered 
the adjective applicable in a comparative sense; but Leaf scorn- 
fully asks:* “Does their reading of Homer teach them that 
this is the way in which an epic poet chooses his epithets?” 

It is hazardous to criticize Homeric geography without a 
careful consideration, based on autopsy, of the aspects in which 
lands and islands may have been seen by the eye of the poet. 
As I looked at Ithaca from the deck of a ship which approached 


8’ Homer and History, p. 148. 
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the island as Homer’s ship may have approached it, yAapady 
seemed a most natural descriptive term. 

Ships en route between Corfu and Patras or Piraeus usually 
pass Ithaca in the night, and apparently most of the scholars 
who have visited the island have arrived in darkness. On my 
trip, however, the boat left Patras at half past seven in the 
morning and reached Ithaca shortly after noon. The day was 
somewhat misty, but the sun was bright, and I had a good 
opportunity to view Ithaca as we approached. Emerging from 
the Gulf of Patras, the steamer swung north and for an hour or 
an hour and a half the clustering Echinades were close on our 


right. On the left the view was very different: there was a 
wide expanse of open sea, beyond which loomed the great mass 
of Kephallenia. Finally the ship crossed to Ithaca, passing 
not very far south of Atokos. 

Therefore, when it became possible to distinguish Ithaca from 
Kephallenia, the whole length of the smaller island was in clear 
view as shown in the drawing.* In proportion to this visible 
length, the visible height is very little. The mountains of Ithaca 
do in fact reach a considerable altitude, but the figure presented 
by the whole island, as seen from the east, is distinctly, con- 
spicuously, and preeminently low. This form is the more im- 
pressed on the observer by the towering bulk of Kephallenia, 


‘The drawing is made from my photograph, which is too faint for 
y P 
reproduction. 
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which is the background from which the outline of Ithaca 
gradually separates itself as the boat approaches. An analogous 
design is presented by a long line of telegraph poles along the 
base of a hill. The individual poles would not be reckoned low; 
but a line of them, with the wires at the top, makes a geometrical 
figure of very slight proportional height, and the hill in the 
background causes it to appear still lower. And the lowly out- 
line of Ithaca is still further emphasized by the heights of 
Leukas and Akarnania, which are visible at the same time. 
In whatever direction the observer looks, he sees mountains 
that are both actually and apparently much higher than those 
of Ithaca. If the poet chose his epithets from the qualities 
“which strike the eye vividly and give the object a peculiar 
character,” *® he could have found none more appropriate to 
Ithaca than y6ayad7, if he had in mind the view from the east. 

Brewster thinks that y@ayary means “low on the horizon ” 
and that the whole passage describes the view from a vessel 
rounding Cape Trepito, on the west coast of the Peloponnesus. 
Anything on the horizon is low in a sense, but this interpreta- 
tion robs the word of all descriptive value, so far as Ithaca is 
concerned. From Cape Trepito Ithaca, would be visible only 
as a small bit on a broad horizon; it is hardly such a view as 
the homesick Odysseus would affectionately recall. 

Let us consider the remainder of the passage. vdeledov is 
translated “ schén-abendlich ” by Doérpfeld; if this is right it 
will apply to one place as well as to another. Butcher and Lang 
translate it “clear-seen.” In Od. XIII, 234 we find it as an 
adjective applying to islands in general, “ probably from the 
distinctness with which they are seen standing out of the sea,” 
as Liddell and Scott say; and they add, “a description very 
applicable to Ithaca.” It is particularly applicable to the eastern 
view, in which the whole outline of the island is clearly defined. 
Why is only one mountain mentioned, when there are two? 
Because only one, as seen from the east, rises to a distinct peak ; 
this is the southern mountain, commonly agreed to be Neriton. 
The height in the north is actually taller, but there is no pointed 
and conspicuous (dpurperés) summit. The southern peak is a 
feature of the sky-line which would easily be remembered. 


5 Brewster (1920), p..155, after Bérard and Helbig. 
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Lines 22-24: Three islands are not many islands, especially 
in the seas that Homer knew. Furthermore, Doulichion, Same, 
and Zakynthos do not lie very close to one another, forming a 
group from which Ithaca is isolated; this holds true for any 
possible distribution of the names among Thiaki, Leukas, Kephal- 
lenia, and Zante. Without regard to the correct interpretation 
of the passage, line 24 is conspicuously superfluous. Dérpfeld 
agrees that the line may be spurious,° but thinks that perhaps 
the poet means to mention three among the many. Why did 
he not say so? As the passage stands, line 24 is in apposition 
with vjoo. It is a stereotyped line which occurs frequently in 
the Odyssey, since these islands were near Ithaca and were the 
homes of the suitors, and such stock lines are especially likely 
to appear where they do not belong. Apparently the verse is 
inserted here erroneously, either by some rhapsode or by Homer 
himself. In the latter case we must assume, with Brewster,’ 
that he was using some source that he did not fully understand. 
Accustomed to think of Doulichion, Same, and Zakynthos as 
the islands near Ithaca, he added the conventional line as an 
expansion of vjoo.. The error would not be an important one 
from his standpoint, because the interest of both speaker and 
listener at this point is centered in Ithaca. The disharmony 
with zoAdai is striking, however, and I should charge it to a 
minstrel rather than to the poet. 

With this line omitted, the description is perfectly clear. The 
many islands are the Echinades, which are indeed close together 
at the east, while Ithaca lies “ very far out in the sea” at the 
west. If zavumeptary seems a strong word for the distance, 
consider the contrast with the crowded Echinades, along which 
the traveler moves for a considerable time; and also the fact 
that Ithaca is the boundary of the visible sea for a large part 
of the western horizon. In describing the approach to Ithaca 
one would naturally use some such language as this: “ First 
you pass a number of little islands, close together at the east; 
then you see Ithaca clearly outlined, a long, low island away 
out in the sea to the west.” From such a description as this, or 
perhaps from a memory of his own journey, the poet wrote his 
lines. He does not mention the size of the other islands or 


* Alt-Ithaka, p. 78. 71920, pp. 158 f. 
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the length of Ithaca (unless this is implied in y@ayad7), but 
every detail that he does put in is not only intelligible, but 
ideally natural and appropriate, as applied to Ithaca approached 
from the east. 

In his discussion of the passage, Dorpfeld occupies himself 
with two phrases,® «civ adi and 
fodov. The words are Homer’s, but the phrases are Dorpfeld’s. 
is separated from by the order and by the 
rhythm, if the line is to have any caesura; zawzeprdry is con- 
nected with ety addi by the same considerations. dvevJe he takes 
to mean not “apart from Ithaca,” but “apart from the main- 
land.” ‘This interpretation would hardly have occurred to any 
one if there had not been the question about y@ayady. Finally 
Dorpfeld goes to considerable trouble to prove, against some of 
Strabo’s sources and also against some of his own followers, that 
mpos Codov means “to the west” and not “to the north”; but 
he repeats Partsch’s assertion that there has frequently been 
confusion about directions in the Ionian islands, north being 
taken for west and east for north. This confusion is well at- 
tested, and one might with some reason ascribe a similar error 
to Homer if his description were unintelligible otherwise. But 
we certainly are not justified in thinking that Homer meant 
north simply because he says west. 

The fundamental thesis of Brewster’s articles is that the usual 
way of reaching the home of Odysseus, on Polis Bay in Thiaki, 
was by a route that led past the Echinades and around the 
north end of Ithaca. Thus Arkoudi is Asteris, as proposed by 
Dérpfeld, Leukas is Same, and Kephallenia is Doulichion. It 
is evident that this hypothesis is not weakened, but supported, 
by my interpretation of IX, 21-28, since ships passing through 
the channel between Thiaki and Kephallenia, whatever their 
route before or after, would never gain the view of Ithaca that 
is shown in the drawing. Additional support for Brewster’s 
theory may be drawn from the directions given by Athena to 
Telemachos, just before he leaves Pylos. 

Odyssey XV, 28-38: 


8 Alt-Ithaka, pp. 78-83. 
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es a aA 
30 iguevor xretvar, marpida yaiay ixéoOa. 
GANA Ta y’ OvK diw’ Kai Twa yata 
> 4 9 4 
of to. Biorov Karédovow. 
> .& > 4, > 
GANG Evepyea Via, 
aA 
vuxtt duds 5€ Tor ovpov 
35 dOavatwv ds tis oe TE preTai TE. 
avtap mpwrnv adixnat, 
vino. pev és drpdvar Kal wavras éTaipous, 
abtos mpwticta . . 


Brewster thinks that the islands of line 33 must be those 
mentioned in line 29;° perhaps others as well, but surely those 
two. Yet Telemachos is to land on Ithaca, and “ you cannot 
keep away from an island and at the same time land on its 
nearest point. It is a physical impossibility.” Athena’s advice 
is therefore nonsense; in lines 33-34 she is simply indicating 
the usual course for mariners following the trade-route north, 
and that in spite of the fact that the context imperatively de- 
mands some deviation from the ordinary procedure. Homer 
has used an extract from his coast-pilot without regard to the 
exigencies of his own narrative. 

Dérpfeld wishes to strike out Athena’s directions altogether.’° 
If they be retained, he explains éxas vaowv as far from Kephal- 
lenia, Thiaki and Arkoudi; yet he makes Telemachos go closer 
to Kephallenia and Thiaki on his return than on his journey 
south. 

To one who looks for “ the islands” on the map, it doubtless 
seems obvious that the four large islands, or some of them, 
must be meant; so also to one who thinks of them as inhabited 
territories. But I am convinced from my own journey that to 
one contemplating a voyage along the coast of Acarnania, 
“islands ” could mean nothing else than the numerous islets 
that fringe that coast. A half-dozen in sight at one time, they 
impress themselves on the traveler’s mind and memory, while 
the larger land-masses are vague in the distance and their in- 
sular nature does not strike the eye. Furthermore, if Athena’s 
advice has any value, Telemachos is told to avoid the islands 
that he would not avoid without the advice; and these islets— 
the Echinades and Arkoudi and perhaps Atokos—would ordi- 


91925, pp. 59-61. 10 Alt-Ithaka, pp. 93 £. 
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narily be passed, according to Brewster (and Dorpfeld) by Tele- 
machos on his way north. If he should follow this usual route, 
the suitors would catch him at Arkoudi as they planned. Hence 
Athena’s counsel: “ Don’t take the route by the islands, but 
land on the nearest point of Ithaca.” 

The course actually taken is briefly described in XV, 295-300. 
After passing along the Elean coast he steered toward the vjoan 
Ooai. These islands are usually taken to be the Echinades, but 
Dorpfeld** thinks that they are the Montague Rocks. At 
present the Rocks are entirely submerged, but Strabo writes of 
an islet and rocks, apparently in about their position. It is 
evident that this interpretation would be very desirable for 
our theory, since in accordance with it Telemachos does not 
approach at all the islands that would ordinarily be passed, but 
turns away at the first opportunity toward Kephallenia and the 
classical Ithaca. According to Dorpfeld, he continues along 
the east coast of the last-named island to the southern end of 
Leukas. Here there is a difficulty. The suitors lay in wait at 
Arkoudi, but Athena in her warning says merely that they are 
in the zop$yes between Ithaca and Same. It is all the same, 
according to Brewster’s conception of the journey. But Dorp- 
feld makes Telemachos go exactly where, according to his in- 
formation, the suitors are waiting for him: across the zop6pés 
at its narrowest place, the place where it is most definitely a 
wopOyes. If Athena had said that the suitors were in ambush 
on the east side of Asteris, then Telemachos might reasonably 
have hoped to escape by going on the west side; and that would 
have been éxas vyowv, as this phrase has been interpreted above; 
but what Athena does say is valueless to Telemachos if he was 
going to Leukas. 

For us vjoo Goai in the position of the Montague Rocks would 
be most satisfactory, but it must be confessed that the existence 
of any islands at that place is not proved. If the isles are the 
Kchinades, Telemachos followed the usual route at the begin- 
ning, because it was the usual route, and perhaps because Homer 
did not know what might be in the way of a more direct sailing. 
We are not told what Telemachos did next, but since we find 
him later at the south end of Ithaca, it is clear that he cut 
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straight across from the south end of the Echinades. He avoided 
the island route and all the islands that were anywhere near the 
ambush; for still greater safety he traveled at night to escape 
any wandering scouts. He followed Athena’s advice and thereby 
saved his life. 

After Telemachos is safely landed his companions take the 
ship to the town. No incidents of their journey are recorded, 
but they arrive and are soon followed by the wooers who had 
lain in ambush at Asteris. Amphinomos remarks (XVI, 356 f.) 
that the suitors had been told by some god of the arrival of 
Telemachos’ ship or had seen it pass and been unable to over- 
take it. We naturally prefer the second alternative, but the 
failure is difficult to understand if Asteris is Daskalio. On the 
other hand, if Asteris is Arkoudi and the usual route is correctly 
given by Brewster, the suitors would be watching for a boat 
going west in the neighborhood of Atokos. One creeping up the 
east coast of Ithaca might reasonably escape their attention 
until it should be too late to capture it. 

Dorpfeld’s confidence in his conclusions is sometimes so great 
that it may mislead the reader as to the facts. He states re- 
peatedly that Telemachos passed by Asteris and the suitors in 
the night. Of course there is not a word in the Odyssey that 
hints at any such thing, and it is extremely improbable that 
that incident, which would be the dramatic climax of the journey, 
would be passed over in silence. If Athena made the ship in- 
visible or lulled the suitors to sleep, surely the fact would be 
mentioned ; Homer does not so ignore the acts of his divinities. 
If Telemachos landed at the south end of Ithaca before ap- 
proaching the suitors, the fortunes of the ship thereafter are 
of secondary interest and would naturally be handled sketchily, 
since the adventure was essentially complete when Telemachos 
left the boat. But if Telemachos himself sailed by Asteris in 
the night, then the whole story of the ambush is futile and 
absurd. 

It is fair to say that Brewster’s hypothesis permits a much 
more satisfactory explanation of the return from Pylos than has 
been given previously. Are the difficulties in the way of the 
hypothesis sufficiently serious to outweigh this advantage? Mr. 
Brewster has discussed the matter at length, and there is no need 
to repeat his arguments, but certain considerations may be 
mentioned. 
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There is one definite objection in II, 420-21, where Athena 
sends the wind Zephyros to speed Telemachos on his way from 
Ithaca to Pylos. Zephyros is as usual the northwest wind, 
while according to Brewster Telemachos must go northwest— 
in the teeth of the wind—until he should round the north end 
of Ithaca. The answer to this is that the passage around the 
end of the island is so small a part of the journey that it needs 
no special mention; the men sat at the oars at first (II, 419) 
and there is nothing to show just how long they rowed. 

The more important objection is that the route by Arkoudi 
is longer than that between Ithaca and Kephallenia. Brewster 
has produced a warning from the unbiassed Mediterranean 
Pilot” to the effect that this channel should be avoided by 
sailing vessels, except when the wind is favorable, because of 
dangerous squalls and lack of anchorage in time of calm. He 
has adduced from Bérard ** the fact that the Venetian mariners 
avoided the channel because of tempests, pirates, and poor 
harbors. Possibly it may be suggested also that moderate winds, 
which would be useful in the sea east of Ithaca, might fail 
altogether to reach a boat in the narrow and confined channel. 
Apparently it would be well worth while to row the short dis- 
tance from Polis Bay to the north end of Ithaca in order to 
escape these disadvantages. Brewster finds in the Mediterranean 
Pilot,* again, evidence that the prevailing winds are not favor- 
able to a sailing from Oxia (the Echinades) to the south end 
of Ithaca, while they are favorable to a sailing north or north- 
west. Now it is reasonable to suppose that a good proportion 
of the ships that visited Ithaca came from the Gulf of Corinth, 
and would necessarily pass the Echinades. Furthermore the 
north coast of this gulf has filled in a good deal since early 
times, and it appears that a ship following the old coast-line 
(as seen in the map, Dorpfeld’s plate 1) would find the northern 
route to Polis Bay much more convenient and very nearly as 
short as the southern. 

As for pirates, one can not wonder that the Venetians feared 
them, for the channel is a pirates’ trap if ever there was one. 
In the sea to the east, and even between Ithaca and Leukas, 
there is room for the exercise of skill in seamanship; but a 


121920, p. 136. “hk. & 14 1922, pp. 67 f. 
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merchantman attacked in the channel could do nothing but 
fight. This consideration would apply with particular force 
to traders from foreign lands, Venetians or Phoenicians, who 
would not wish to trust unnecessarily to the friendship of these 
alien islanders. Bérard originated the idea that the geographical 
data used in the Odyssey were derived in part from Phoenician 
sources, and the theory is found acceptable by many. We have 
every reason to believe that the Phoenicians would not use 
Ithaca channel for their trade-route. In Telemachos’s own 
journey, the route by the channel would be shorter, and Athena 
presumably could protect him from squalls and calm; but we 
can only expect Homer to know the usual route. The considera- 
tions that have been mentioned make it unsafe to assume that 
the usual route was the shorter one. 

Most of the recent writers on the Ithaca question have thought 
that the four names in Homer belong, in some distribution, to 
Leukas, Thiaki, Kephallenia, and Zante. One who rejects this 
opinion must believe that seismic action has made away with 
Doulichion and perhaps Asteris, or that Homer was guilty of 
major errors in geography, such as supposing Doulichion an 
island when it was really Akarnania, or that Corfu was one of 
the islands. ‘There is something to be said for all of these 
theories, but none of them has or is likely to receive general 
approbation. On the assumption that the four names do belong 
to the four islands in question, Brewster’s allocation of them 
appears to have great advantages. 

He shares with Dorpfeld the advantage of using Arkoudi as 
Asteris, and that is the only solid support that the Leukas 
theory has ever had. I have already taken up Dorpfeld’s inter- 
pretations of two vital passages; since at last we have in his 
book Alt-Ithaka a complete and authoritative statement of his 
views, it will not be out of place to consider certain other points 
in his argument, though the question has been discussed so often. 

In XXI, 346-47 there is an expression “ Neither those who 
are lords in rugged Ithaca, nor those who dwell in the islands 
toward Elis.” Hence it is argued that the other islands are 
closer than Ithaca to Elis, and so Ithaca must be Leukas. It 
may very well be, however, that the second phrase includes the 
first: as if we should say “ Neither in Manhattan, nor in the 
state of New York.” The “islands toward Elis ” are the Ionian 
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Islands, so distinguished from the Aegean archipelago. There 
is a significant reference to Elis in IV, 632-38, where it appears 
that the Ithacan Noemon kept a herd of horses and mules there. 
This is strong evidence that Ithaca was not much more easily 
accessible from any other part of the mainland than from Elis; 
while Leukas, as Dorpfeld has emphasized in other connections, 
could be reached from the neighboring mainland very easily 
indeed. Since Noemon kept his herd so far from home, it 
cannot be argued that the herds of Odysseus on the mainland 
(XIV, 100-104) would be too far from the town in the classical 
Ithaca. It is clearly the herds on the island, not those on the 
mainland, from which animals went to the suitors daily (XIV, © 
105-108). We are told that Philoitios did on one occasion 
bring animals that came from the mainland (XX, 185-88), but 
it is not implied that this was a daily occurrence. In this in- 
stance the animals were brought by zop6ujes, and it is argued 
that these “ ferrymen” imply a narrow channel. Homer does 
not use the word elsewhere, but the earliest post-Homeric zop6ujes 
(Herodotos, I, 24) were “ferrying” Arion from Tarentum to 
Corinth. The small number of animals and the kind of animals 
kept on the island strongly suggest that it was a small and 
rocky island, and this is true of the classical Ithaca; while 
Leukas is fairly large as Greek islands go, and although rugged 
in part contains a considerable amount of good pasture land. 
Similar evidence on the physical character of Homer’s Ithaca 
is found in the proportionately small number of suitors who 
dwelt in it (XVI, 245-251) and in the extremely modest lan- 
guage of Odysseus and Athena when they are praising the island 
(IX, 27-28, cf. 34-36; XIII, 242-47). It is exceedingly sur- 
prising, therefore, that objection has been raised against the 
classical Ithaca for this very reason—that it is too small and 
poor. The only possible justification for this argument is XIII, 
244f.: “A terrible amount of grain is produced in it.” Many 
a little lake has been said by loyal fishermen to have a terrible 
lot of fish in it, without implying a comparison with the Great 
Lakes. 

Three times in the Odyssey (I, 173; XIV, 190; XVI, 224) 
a man who has just reached Ithaca is asked what sailors brought 
him, and the enquirer adds “ For I do not at all suppose that 
you arrived on foot” (zefés). The line occurs a fourth time, 
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with the difference that the newcomer is not addressed, but 
spoken of (XVI, 59). Professor Scott has examined the various 


passages in which zefés occurs?® and concludes that the word - 


has a “vague meaning, a meaning closely akin to ‘ unassisted’ 
or ‘unaccompanied by others.’” This is apparently right, for 
some cases, but is unimportant for our problem; h»w can one 
reach an island unassisted? The questioners ha:a:y had swim- 
ming in mind, and it appears from Od. III, 324 that eds 
could not be used to denote a traveler using his own boat as 
opposed to a passenger on a vessel. Nobody could go to the 
classical Ithaca on foot, by land, or without assistance, while 
it is very possible that one could reach Leukas in a way to 
which any translation of the word would apply. In his desire 
to establish Leukas as a full-blood island, Dérpfeld now inter- 
prets the phrase as follows: *® I do not suppose that you came 
through the mainland (and took the ferry). This appears to 
weaken the argument materially. On the assumption that the 
lagoon at Leukas could be waded, the phrase in question may 
serve as basis for a sound argument for Leukas, but not for a 
weighty one. The line is apparently stereotyped, a formula of 
inquiry that was originally somewhat humorous in tone. We 
are told that at present the inhabitants of the island Capri use 
an exactly equivalent expression in questioning strangers.*’ 

In the course of his investigations in Leukas Dorpfeld has 
established the fact that hogs used to be pastured in the southern 
part of the island. This is shown by numerous place-names. 
The swineherd Eumaios lived in the southern part of Ithaca, 
so the correspondence is fairly claimed; but good places for the 
feeding of hogs have been found also in the southern part of 
the classical Ithaca. The inlet that Dorpfeld identifies as 
Phorkys Harbor is now named Syvota Bay. The name has the 
accent on the first syllable, according to Partsch; (apparently 
the pronunciation is not indicated in Alt-Ithaka;) so it is not 
the Doric genitive of ovBoérns. Thucydides mentions a place 
in Thesprotia named SvBora.** The word means hog-pastures. 
“ Syvota Bay ” doubtless has the same origin: there were ovBora 
in southern Leukas, and the bay took its name from them. 

At Phorkys Harbor was an extraordinary cavern, the Cave 


15, J., XXIII, 1927-28, pp. 703f. Rodd, Homer’s Ithaca, p. 58. 
16 Alt-Ithaka, pp. 83 f. 187, 47, 50, 52. 
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of the Nymphs, which Homer describes at length (XIII, 102- 
12). The Bay of Vathy, in the classical Ithaca, has no cave 
at all, while there are five on the shore of Syvota Bay. This 
is claimed as a point for Leukas; but it is acknowledged 
that none of these caves has running water, or two entrances, 
and none o. them is at the head of the harbor, where Homer 
cledrly places the Cave of the Nymphs. If we are to ascribe all 
these details to the invention o: the poet, we haan as well assume 
that he invented the cave itself. 

Homer mentions a fountain at Ithaca named Melanydros 
(black-water). There is a fountain in Leukas named Mavroneri, 
which means “ black-water” in modern Greek. An interesting 
coincidence, but Dorpfeld has now decided that Mavroneri is 
not in the right place for Melanydros.*° In regard to the xpyvy 
tuxtm he won a triumph: he inferred from Homer’s description 
(XVII, 204-11) that there was an underground aqueduct lead- 
ing to the fountain, and then found such an aqueduct in Leukas, 
where few expected it. But Homer’s description remains as 
it was, and really does not seem to imply an aqueduct. 

The adherents of the classical Ithaca admit that the distances, 
in that island, between the sites assumed for the dwelling of 
Eumaios and the town of Ithaca are too great to be traversed 
as quickly as the story of the Odyssey requires. They think 
that the poet, not too well acquainted with the island, would 
not naturally know nor be interested in its interior distances. 
But Dorpfeld found in Leukas a plain that was just the right 
distance from his place for Eumaios, and there he excavated 
for the palace of Odysseus and the town of Ithaca. He found 
nothing identifiable as either, but he did find some very inter- 
esting things. 

He found two “family-tombs” and a number of “ royal 
tombs,” besides several isolated burials. They contained a con- 
siderable amount of pottery, as well as other objects. The 
family-tomb F contains pottery of unmistakable Minyan forms,”* 
though apparently of poor fabric. Among the other discoveries 
is a spearhead of remarkable form, which appears in only two 
other known examples: one was found in the fourth shaft grave 


19 Alt-Ithaka, pp. 112 f. 
197. 31 Pp. 316-18, Blg. 72-73. 
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at Mycenae, the other in a grave at Sesklo. It is highly probable 
that all the specimens of so rare a form belong to about the 
same time. The shaft graves are agreed to date from the 
neighborhood of 1600, and the fourth grave is not the latest 
of them. Thessalian chronology is still somewhat vague, but 
nobody would object to a date around 1600 for the grave con- 
taining the spearhead. Miryan pottery is the characteristic ware 
of the Middle Helladic period (1900-1600). Gdssler, the author 
of this section of Alt-Ithaka, therefore writes: “ Die relative 
Zeitstellung des Grabes kann keinem Zweifel unterliegen. Hs 
ist das Ende der Mittelhelladischen Zeit.” But he adds that 
it is uncertain how long Minyan ware lasted. 

The other family-tomb (S) produced similar pottery, and 
Gossler writes of it:?? “Im ganzen is das Grab etwas alter 
bezw. altertiimlicher als das folgende Grab F.” 

There remain the thirty-three “ Homerische Konigsgriber.” 
These graves produced “ Early Helladic pottery of characteristic 
types.” 2 Gossler recognizes the fact well enough,** though he 
advises great caution in drawing conclusions from it. He even 
says: “Ja es scheint uns sogar ein volkischer Unterschied vor- 
zuliegen: in Tiryns und Korinth sind die Leute des Urfirnis 
Vorgriechen; auf Leukas dagegen handelt es sich bei der dem 
Urfirnis verwandten Keramik um Achier.” That is to say, 
Early Helladic pottery in Leukas is not only 600 years and more 
later than Early Helladic pottery elsewhere, but is made by a 
different race! The royal tombs contained also a good deal of 
gold jewelry, for which Gdssler constantly cites parallels from 
the second city at Troy, which Dorpfeld himself dates 2400- 
1900. Somewhat similar forms are found in the shaft graves 
at Mycenae, but those found at Leukas are in general simpler. 
“ Jedoch steht nichts im Wege, das Goldvorkommen auf Leukas 
ebenso wie die achaische Tonware bis gegen die Zeit der dorischen 
Wanderung hinabreichen zu lassen.” 7° 

It appears that the stratified deposit in the plain contained, 
through its entire depth, pottery like that of the tombs and 
no other pottery; although small amounts of Mycenean ware, 


22 314. 

23 So Blegen, in A. J. A., XXXII, 1928, p. 150. The pottery illus- 
trated: Alt-Ithaka, Blg. 64-65. 

24 308. 25 Op. cit., p. 290. 
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and other preclassical pottery that might be later than the 
pottery in the tombs, were found on higher land near the plain 
and in other parts of Leukas.*® 

Of course it can not be asserted that the development of and 
changes in pottery proceeded in exactly the same manner in all 
parts of Greece, or that a settlement belonging to the third Late 
Helladic period must necessarily contain Mycenean pottery. We 
have Thermon and Olympia to prove the contrary. So at Leukas, 
if we should find pottery of unknown relations, we might assume 
that it belonged to the period ordinarily marked by Mycenean 
ware. But that is not the condition that exists: the pottery 
of Leukas has a quite definite place in the chronological scheme 
constructed by students of the prehistoric period. That Minyan 
types as seen in tomb F should persist unchanged till the end 
of the Late Helladic period is improbable in the extreme, and 
the spearhead is likewise strong evidence of an early date. Yet 
the F-tomb is the latest of the pre-classical burials. That the 
“Homeric royal tombs,” with their Early Helladic pottery, 
should belong to the end of the Mycenean age can be termed 
improbable only by courtesy; it is really impossible. It appears, 
then, that the plain was not inhabited at all in the latter part 
of the late Helladic period. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the stratification in the plain. 
Dorpfeld gives a very clear account of it.2* A layer containing 
Roman and a few Byzantine potsherds was found in some places 
on the surface, in other places a metre or less below it. Then 
there is a Greek layer, in some places immediately below the 
Roman one and elsewhere separated from it by a barren stratum 
whose depth is not stated; presumably it is small. The third 
layer is that which Dorpfeld calls Achaean. It is separated 
from the Greek layer almost everywhere (fast iiberall) by a 
barren stratum from one to three metres thick. The sterile 
layer in each case consists of sand and gravel deposited by the 
brooks in time of heavy rain. In periods when the plain was 
cared for, the brooks were confined by dikes and their deposits 
were small; at other periods there was no such control and the 
gravel was abundant, though doubtless some of it, after having 
been left on the plain by one rain, was carried on to the sea 
by another. 


26 Op. cit., pp. 279-284. 27 Op. cit., pp. 188 f. 
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The streams are uncontrolled at present and have been, as 
Dorpfeld’s evidence indicates, since early Byzantine times :— 
some 1400 years, presumably, but we may conservatively say 
1000. Yet the Roman-Byzantine stratum has nowhere been 
covered to a depth of more than a metre, according to Dorp- 
feld’s statement, and in some places has not been covered at all 
(or if covered has been uncovered again). This indicates that 
the rate of deposit is after all, in net result for the whole plain, 
not particularly rapid. Yet the “ Achaean” is separated from 
the “ Dorian,” or classical Greek, stratum, almost everywhere, 
by a sterile layer whose minimum depth is one metre and which 
in some places reaches a depth of three metres. The maximum 
deposit, for at least a thousand years, is the minimum deposit 
for the interval between the “ Achaeans” and the “ Dorians,” 
and the maximum depth of this earlier deposit is three times 
the maximum for the later one. If this appear to prove too 
much, we may consider that, if the streams were diked during 
a long “ Achaean ” period, their beds would gradually rise above 
the level of the surrounding ground, and so their floods would 
be more destructive; and that as the level of the plain rose the 
process of deposit might be slower. It is to be noted also that 
the period of abandonment includes some four centuries after 
the Dorian invasion, since the earliest discoveries of the classical 
period in the plain belong, it would appear, to the eighth cen- 
tury.* But taking everything into account, it is clearly in- 
dicated that the plain was neglected and uninhabited for cen- 
turies before the beginning of the “ Dorian” or Greek period; 
that at the traditional date of the Trojan War, and long before, 
it was a waste. 

Of course neither these results nor any possible results have 
any value in the eyes of those who totally disbelieve in the his- 
toricity of the Odyssey. But to students who believe that there 
was a town and a palace in Homer’s Ithaca in the neighborhood 
of 1200 B.C., these excavations furnish the strongest evidence 
against the plain of Nidri as the Homeric site. 


F. P. JoHNSON. 


DvukKeE UNIVERSITY. 


28 Pottery of “ Protocorinthian” relations: Alt-Ithaka, pp. 320f., 
Blg. 76. 


THREE OBSCURE PASSAGES IN CICERO’S LETTERS. 
1) Ap Articum II. 1.5. 


After Clodius was acquitted on the charge of sacrilege Cicero 
attacked him in the senate in a speech which was later published 
under the title In Clodium et Curionem. Some of the spicy 
phrases of that speech Cicero reported to Atticus at once (Att. 
II. 1) and among these is a very difficult sentence which Sjogren 
gives thus: 

Fregi hominem et inconstantiam ejus reprehendi, qui Romae 
tribunatum pl. peteret, cum in Sicilia hereditatem saepe dicti- 
tasset. The ms-readings, which are very confused, are given 
fully by Sjogren (Ad Att. I-IV, 1916), who follows none and 
restores freely from several. Bosius, who found heraedilitatem 
saepehereditasset in Z, emended plausibly with the aid of G to 
Herae aedilitatem se petere dictitasset.1 This emendation Boot, 
Tyrrell and Purser and others adopt, while admitting that the 
meaning is still obscure. Sjogren’s reading obviously does not 
contain the kind of sarcasm that one expects from the very bitter 
tirade that Cicero frankly admits that he delivered. Since an 
aedilis is a Roman magistrate of the rank of tribune, a contrast 
between the two magistracies is evident; hence aedilitatem is 
plausible. And since aedilis may also mean templekeeper, Herae 
aedilitatem. would seem to contain a word-play. Now this letter 
has the first reference to the rumors to which Cicero again refers 
when he calls Clodia Juno or Booms (cf. ad Att. IT, 9; 12; 14; 
22; 23). It is probable, therefore, that Clodia is the “ Hera” 
here referred to. I think the passage may be translated thus: 
“T criticized his inconsistency in that at Rome he is seeking 
the tribunate, whereas, while recently in Sicily, he said re- 
peatedly that he intended to become Hera’s warden.” In II. 4. 2, 
Cicero calls Clodius iste sacerdos Bonae Deae with a similar 
allusion to his intrigue with Caesar’s wife at the festival of 
Bona Dea. 


1 Those who retain Herae have generally taken it as the locative of 
Hera = Hybla, in Sicily. However, Cluver has shown that the name 
ought to be Heraia. 
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2) Ap Art. VII. 7. 6. 


When Cicero returned from Cilicia in 50 B.C. he found the 
senate on the point of breaking with Caesar. Cicero had always 
held that Caesar’s acts were unconstitutional, but fearing a civil 
war he was willing, as he says in Ad Att. VII, 7. 6, to overlook 
technical points for the sake of preserving peace. I should print 
this passage without any of the usual emendations, but with a 
new punctuation, as follows: 

Quid ergo? exercitum retinentis cum legis dies transierit 
rationem haberi placet? Mihi vero ne absentis quidem; sed 
cum id datum est, illud una datum est, annorum enim decem 
imperium, et ita latum. Placet igitur etiam me expulsum et 
agrum Campanum perisse et adoptatum patricium a plebeio, 
Gaditanum a Mytilenaeo, et Labieni divitiae et Mamurrae 
placent et Balbi horti et Tusculanum? Sed horum omnium 
fons unus est: imbecillo resistendum fuit et id erat facile. 

It is usual to place a full stop after una datum est, insert 
placet with a question mark after Jatum and a full stop after 
Tusculanum. In the whole passage Cicero insists on the validity 
of the law of the ten tribunes granting Caesar’s right to stand 
for the consulship in absentia (cf. habenda e lege ratio, at the 
end of the paragraph). I should translate as follows: Well 
then, do I approve of the candidacy of a man who keeps his 
army beyond the legal term? No, not even of his candidacy in 
absence; but when the latter privilege was granted (by the law 
of the 10 tribunes), the other went with it, for the imperium is 
one of ten years, and the privilege was granted with that under- 
standing. (That is, the 10 year term brings the command up 
to March 49, hence the privilege of standing in absentia implies 
that Caesar may hold his army after March 49 up to election 
time, i. e. after his term is over). The next sentence is then a 
supposed retort by Atticus which Cicero answers by sed etc. 
Tyrrell and Purser rightly say that “this mention of ten years 
seems to settle the question definitely as to the date on which 
Caesar’s command would expire.” It does do so if one com- 
prehends the actual logical force of the enim and ita in the 
second sentence. 
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3) Ap Fam. VIII. 9. 1. 


¢ curionem prorsus curionem non mediocriter obiurgatus ac 
+ repulsa se mutavit, is the desperate text printed by Sjogren, 
who also provides in the apparatus a list of unsatisfactory 
emendations. Objurgatus is the reading of M. whereas G gives 
objurgat. Tyrrell and Purser, advancing on Riemann and 
others, give a fairly understandable text by striking out the 
second curionem, reading objurgat with G and emending ac to 
hac. However this drastic procedure seems to destroy the point 
of the sentence. Caelius is here discussing the behavior of 
Hirrus after his defeat at the polls. In Raccolta di Scritti in 
onore di Felice Ramorino, p. 158, I have gathered several pas- 
sages in which Caelius and Cicero joke about the pronunciation 
of Hirrus, who had some defect of speech. Since Hirrus is 
supposed to have pronounced his own name Jilus (Fam. II 9 
and 10, VIII 4, 3 and 9, 1) we may assume that he not only 
dropped h but softened r to /. In this letter, if we assume that 
Caelius is giving Cicero a parody of the speech of Hirrus, we 
may restore the passage as follows: Curionem, prorsus Culionem, 
non mediocriter obiurgat. Ac (Hirrian pronunciation for Hac) 
repulsa se mutavit. That is, Hirrus, who is now playing the 
role of a conservative, “is roundly rebuking Curio (or rather, 
‘Culio’). Because of this defeat at the polls he has made a 
complete volte-face.” To appreciate the quality of Caelius’ wit 
it may be necessary to refer to the Thesaurus L. L. for the 
word culio. For the corrective or explicative use of prorsus 
see Rolfe, Tr. Am. Phil. Ass. 1920, 30 ff. He gives no instance 
exactly like this, where prorsus virtually means “to quote pre- 
cisely ”, but the instances where it means “ precisely,” “in fact,” 
“to be explicit ” are of course numerous. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
JoHns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


THE STRUCTURE OF VERGIL’S GEORGICS.* 


It goes without saying that, however else we may regard the 
Georgics, we cannot class the poem strictly with the didactic verse 
of, say, Nicander or Aratus. Historically it was thanks to 
Lucretius rather than to the Greeks that Virgil could divine the 
possibilities of a didactic style enlarged and expanded to trans- 
cend the metrical treatises of Alexandria. Lucretius knew better 
than to continue naively the old method, natural to a second 
generation of didactics, of inserting episodes with a view to 
relieve the tedium of technical exposition. In him descriptive 
passages, not obviously called for by the need to illustrate an 
argument, yet generally grow in a way naturally out of the sub- 
ject in hand or at least are an amplification of some thought in 
the argument. Indeed one might perhaps hold that in over- 
emphasis rather than in irrelevance lies the fault of which Lucre- 
tius is occasionally guilty on this score. 

With a more finished technique Virgil ornaments the Georgics 
with what are sometimes apt to be called digressions. But, I 
think, in him the didactic purpose has been definitely submerged 
in a greater purpose; while in Lucretius it does still maintain a 
foremost place, in spite of the fact that the exposition of scientific 


1 With the above patiently finding its press, Kurt Witte’s elaborate 
study of the Georgics’ structure appeared (Geschichte der rémischen 
Dichtung im Zeitalter des Augustus, I, ii, Erlangen, 1927). His account 
conflicts sharply with mine. Rejecting the conventional paragraphing, 
he divides into ‘Teile,’ which may be or may not be my divisions, 
Book-Halves, Books, Double-Books (I-II and III-IV). Certain laws 
control the number of the Teile in each Book-Half and Book, their 
size, and their position. There results a rigid schematism: which, 
however, cannot in itself relate together the varied elements of the 
material built into different Books. 

Witte unites I and II, and III and IV. III and IV are counterpart, 
as a unit, to I-II. Singly, III is counterpart to I—or, rather, “eine 
Art Gegenstiick ”; IV is counterpart to III (not to II; though IV is 
closely related to II through IV Tarentine Garden). The two halves 
of III are counterparts. Between II and III are many bonds of unity 
(not paragraphically) ; not so many between I and IV. 

To support such conclusions, Witte gives a vast number of corre- 
spondences, of varying value. Here, again, we differ; and for good 
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theory has its supremacy in the De Rerum Natura disputed by 
the interest which we feel for man and the fortunes and develop- 
ment of the human race. 

To show how far the so-called digressions of the Georgics are 
an integral part of the poem, no less than the really technical 
passages, would demand that we explore the latter to see how far 
they correspond to the ideal of the truly didactic treatise. After 
such a review it would be possible to separate the poem into sec- 
tions integral and episodic—always supposing that we found 
good reason for a separation of the kind. 

Here I do not propose to undertake so large a task, but only to 
attempt to show that the so-called episodes or digressions are so 
arranged in the poem as to supplement and balance one another 
by a very careful and considered method of composition, which 
puts it out of the question that the episodes suggested themselves 
to Virgil casually, and so puts it out of the question that they 
are in any real sense digressions at all. 

Scholars have for some time been inclined to recognize a rough 
correspondence between individual books, a pairing-off of Book I 
with Book III and of Book II with Book IV. According to this 
view of the Georgics, if we spread out the whole poem at once 
before our eyes, we find it to consist structurally of two large 
‘ chapters,’ Books I-II and Books III-IV. The natural division, 
therefore, is not into four books, but into two double-books. 
However, the second ‘ chapter’ does not, as in a novel, continue 
the first ‘chapter’ and carry on the whole work to a unique 
climax. Instead, in a way the second ‘ chapter’ actually repeats 
the first, but with a variation of theme and some subtle expan- 
sion of the interest running along with what might fairly be 
called a development towards optimism (though that is also true 
for the sub-chapters). 

Uncertain how far I may legitimately claim the support of 


reason. Witte pursues similarity; I, contrast. Witte is technically 
absorbed; I, imperially. In fact, we interpret the poet so variously 
that it is not surprising that our correspondences fail to correspond, 
or, if they do, correspond on antagonistic principles. We should agree 
perhaps better if Witte treated IV, in its present shape, with less 
respect. 

No attempt is, of course, made in this brief footnote to appraise any 
of Witte’s work. 
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precedent authority for this structural theory, since the above 
statement appears to represent at least its hitherto extreme form, 
I should hold that the Georgics is certainly a two-chapter work, 
but that the correspondence observed between the two chapters 
fails to tell the whole story of a very intricate structural plan. 
That double-chapter-balance is, I believe, dominant; but there 
is also a formal correspondence between the sub-chapters in each 
chapter, i. e. between Book I and Book II and between Book 
III and Book IV, constituting a subordinate scheme of balance, 
in comparison with the main scheme perhaps unimportant but 
still worthy of attention. 

The dominant balance, suspected indeed, has yet to be demon- 
strated. To that task of demonstration therefore I shall chiefly 
address myself. Once that task is successfully completed, if it 
can be, the subordinate balances will perhaps emerge without 
much help from outside. 

Let us then, in a topical résumé (see “ insert ”’ opposite), set 
down the Georgics as a two-chapter work, as a two-page book, 
one page facing the other and each page in itself once divided ; 
and now, looking from left to right, consider whether there is 
not at least a prima-facie case for designed correspondence be- 
tween the chapters, and then, looking from up to down, consider 
the case for formal balance between the sub-chapters, the half- 
pages. 

As not a little turns upon the way in which the Georgics is 
presented in such a synopsis, the cry of petitio princtpui can easily 
be raised in opposition. The answer is to request the opposition 
to present a synoptic scheme seriously divergent from that given 
here. Enough has been already written on the Georgics to 
recommend far more drastic devices of economy to the modern 
writer. 


* * * 


Now, in a work so constructed as we suppose the Georgics to 
be, it is to be expected that the artist will have bestowed par- 
ticular care on these points failure in which brings disaster upon 
the whole edifice. If the Georgics is the intricate mechanism we 
take it for, we look for signs of machine-like balance most of 
all where the chapters and sub-chapters (or books) end. The 
difficulty and importance of the conclusion was fully appreciated 
by the Augustan poets, as by the orators. 

It is obvious that on no definition of the word ‘ balance’ ac- 


Geroraics IIT 


Groreics I 
1-5 Statement of poetic field A A Statement of poetic field 1-2 
Mention of Maecenas B a“€~, (No invocation on opening book) 
5-42 Invocation to Deities Pa B Mention of Maecenas 3-48 
Homage to Caesar @ bre Hcmage to Caesar (Augustus) 
(43-230 First technical division of book—Agricultural) pe————8 (First technical division of book —cattle and 
43-121 Technical with a paragraph illustrating differences b 
in products of various lands Technical 49-241 
121-149 Juppiter and labour—the law of civilisation v<€ Venus and love—the law of existence 242-283 
150-230 Technical 
(231-465 Second technical division of book “ Astro- (Second technical division of book — Sheep and 
nomical ”’) goats 284-477) 
231-258 Geographical “ digression ”; but on the Heavens. er bé& Invocation to Deity 284-294 
Technical 295-321 
A summer’s day 312-338 
259-310 ? A winter’s day? Me Geographical “ digression ” 339-383 
311-464 Technical Technical | 384-471 
1€ > Contemporary history—sequel to Ides of March 478-566 
466-514 Contemporary History. Crime of Ides of March 
and its sequel. 
Grorcaics II Groreics IV 
1-8 Statement of poetic field A A Statement of Poetic field 1-7 | 
9-34 Technical 7 
35-46 Exhortation to vinegrowers \ya ag! (No invocation at opening of book) 
Mention of Maecenas | B B | Mention of Maecenas 2-3 
47-135 Technical with a paragraph illustrating differences Ly b Te:hnical 8-115 
in products of various lands 
136-176 Opulent majesty of Italy ag ya Simple charms of Italy 116-148 
177-322 Technical Tezhnical 149-314 
323-345 Spring in the world b vB) Inyocation to Muse 315-316 
346-457 Technical 
458-542 The noble farmers of Italy and quiet glories of [A series of make-weight pieces inserted (under 
a rural home duresse) by Vergil after disgrace of Gallus, 
Prefect of Egypt] 317-sqq.] 


Capitals—motives common to all four books. 


Greeks—motives common to I and III or to II and IV (read across, reader). 


Small Romans—motives common to I and II or to I{I and IV taken together (read down, reader). 
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ceptable to a serious student of Virgil’s poetry can the latter half 
of the Fourth Book be said at all to balance the corresponding 
portion of the Second Book. The story of Aristaeus and the rest 
spins the Fourth Book out to about the same length as the Second 
Book. But we mean a great deal more than that by balance 
and correspondence. However, for this absence of all true cor- 
respondence at what is perhaps the most important point in the 
whole poem we have a very good explanation in the Servian 
tradition,” according to which the latter half of the Fourth Book 
was entirely changed by Virgil, the original matter being cut 
out, not merely rewritten or expurgated, and the matter which 
we now read grafted on to the mutilated body of the Georgics. 

Some good may come out of so much evil. 

The very fact that just where a forced alteration of the 
original poem took place the correspondence between Book II 
and Book IV breaks down in a manner surprising enough to 
amaze even the most ardent believers in Virgilian inconsequence, 
actually gives us confidence to maintain that the correspondence 
was originally quite thorough and was the keystone of a great 
architectural plan; while the fact that the correspondence is, 
however dimly at first sight, observable elsewhere gives us (if 
we needed it) additional confidence to rely on Servius’ infor- 
mation. 

The correspondence ought to break down here. Had Virgil in 
the second edition, produced irato Augusto and Augusto wbente, 
succeeded in presenting a fair correspondence between the second 
halves of Books II and IV, we might have been in doubt whether 
after all in such circumstances the whole correspondence-scheme 
of the Georgics was not something of a happy accident, whether 
it was not, in fact, our own invention. 


2 The evidence is: 

Servius ad Ecl. X. 1: (Gallus) fuit autem amicus Vergilii adeo ut 
quartus georgicorum a medio usque ad finem eius laudes teneret: quas 
postea iubente Augusto in Aristaei fabulam commutauit; 

Servius ad Georg. IV. 1: sane sciendum, ut supra diximus, ultimam 
partem huius libri esse mutatam: nam laudes Galli habuit locus ille, 
qui nunc Orphei continet fabulam, quae inserta est, postquam irato 
Augusto Gallus occisus est. 

These two statements, in spite of the carelessness which permits 
‘ Aristaei fabulam’ and ‘ Orphei fabulam’, are precise enough for our 
purpose. 
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For a work of art such as we suppose the Georgics to be is like 
a higher animal organism. A moderate wound may be healed ; 
but there is no growing again the lost limb. The best that can 
be done is to fit on something of hard wood or cork with joints 
as sadly artificial and awkward as the fable of Aristaeus. 

With a little more information from Servius I believe that 
we could have a fair chance of recreating the old conclusion to 
the Georgics. As it is, we can guess intelligently, or we can be 
sure of the main lines on which that old conclusion ran, if it 
balanced the corresponding portion of Book II. 

The present, however, is not the place for such speculations. 
It will be more profitable to turn to the second crucial point of 
balance. 

In the synopsis given above Georgics I 466-514 and Georgics 
III 478-566 are paired off and labelled “contemporary history 
and sequel to the Ides of March”. The import of these two 
considerable passages has been, I think, often quite mistaken, or 
rather has remained successfully concealed from the prying eyes 
of too many Virgilian critics. 

What is the import? Briefly, in both passages Virgil depicts 
the miseries brought upon the Roman world, and chiefly upon 
Italy, upon her men and beasts, by the act of treason towards 
the Julian house; and, while he deplores those miseries in sym- 
pathy with beast as well as with man, he deplores more the act 
of treason and he represents the miseries as inevitable conse- 
quences of the treason, a retribution extending to innocent men 
and innocent beasts, a verdict of nature proclaimed by sombre 
portents, against which no appeal could be heard by the divine 
powers. 

Such, the poet teaches, must be the sequel when hands are 
raised against the Lord’s Anointed, the Caesar and destined 
world-regenerator. 

Thus, the concluding lines of Books I and III reinforce that 
homage to the Julian house which was offered in the opening 
paragraphs of Books I and III, and so fit very perfectly into a 
poem wherein the poet expounds his faith that the healthy 
future of the whole Empire is bound up with the Caesar who 
alone can bring its manifold elements to a harmonious co- 
operation. 

In effect Virgil says: ‘See what happened to us after March 
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15th 44 B. C.—to what a chaos and darkness our rural world 
was brought. And then, when you have seen, reject, if you dare, 
the Caesar.’ 

He adduces well-known facts; and, since he is able to adduce 
such facts, he need not preach too openly at his readers. He 
has only to arrange the facts in a certain order, indicate by a 
single particle the logic of his narrative, and leave the Italians 
to make the conclusion explicit for themselves. 

Fortunately we are in no real doubt as to what are the facts 
to which he calls attention in Georgics I 466-514. Dio Cassius, 
Appian, Suetonius and Plutarch tell us all we need to know. 

Julius Caesar was assassinated (G I 466). 

Then followed tremendous portents in the days before 
Philippi. 

The light of the sun became dull and diminished (G@ I 466- 
468: confirmed by Dio Cassius 45, 17, Plutarch Julius Caesar, 
17, Pliny NV. H. II, 18, and perhaps Appian IV, 1, 4). 

Earth and sea, dogs and birds gave signs (G I 468-471: 
confirmed by Dio Cassius 45, 17, who speaks of earthquakes and 
dogs howling round the house of Lepidus—qué pontifex maxi- 
mus, of course—and by Appian IV, 1, 4). 

Volcanic eruptions (G I 471-473: confirmed by Servius ad 
loc., on Livy’s authority). Clashing of arms in the sky (G@ I 
474-475: confirmed by Dio Cassius 47, 2 and 40, and by 
Appian IV, 1, 4). 

Earthquakes (GI 475: confirmed by Dio Cassius 45, 17). 

Voices and ghostly apparitions (G I 476-478: confirmed by 
Appian IV, 1, 4). 

Dumb brutes found voice (G I 478-479: confirmed by Appian 
IV, 1, 4). 

Rivers stayed their course while the earth gaped (GI 479- 
480: confirmed as before by Dio Cassius 45, 17 and 47, 40). 

Statues of religious significance exuded moisture (G I 480: 
confirmed by Appian IV, 1, 4 and by Dio Cassius 46, 33, who 
speaks of Minerva of Mutina as sweating blood and milk in 
successive processes). 

Next, an overflow of the river Po (G@ I 481-483: confirmed 
by Dio Cassius 45, 17). 

Inauspicious sacrifices and ensanguined wells (G I 483-485: 
partially confirmed by Dio Cassius 46, 33, who says that the 
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sacrifices customary before war could not be interpreted by the 
officials owing to the quantity of blood, to the discomfort of 
Vibius Pansa). 

Wolves in town (G I 485-486: confirmed by Appian IV, 1, 4, 
who states that wolves came into the forwm to join the howling 
dogs). 

Thunderbolts (G@ I 487-488: confirmed by Dio Cassius 45, 17 
and 47, 40 who speaks of Capitoline Juppiter’s temple’s being 
struck repeatedly, and by Appian IV, 1, 4). 

Lastly, and most significantly, comets (G I 488: confirmed 
by Dio Cassius 45, 7, by Plutarch Julius Caesar 17, by Pliny 
N. H. II, 93-94, and by others if we are to understand Virgil 
to refer chiefly to the new Julian Star, or, if we take these 
comets for meteors, by Dic Cassius 47, 40). 

There is no need of further proofs to show what is recognized 
by most Virgilian critics. Virgil has recorded with some pre- 
cision the chief portents (most of them of the stock kind, but 
some quite out of the normal groove) between Ides of March 
and Philippi. 

These portents followed the murder of Julius Caesar, which 
was the cause of them. 

Ergo, Virgil continues, ergo inter sese paribus concurrere telis 
Romanas acies tterum uidere Philippi. Therefore, sudden death 
and wasted fields from which the tillers have departed to the 
wars. 

Thus, by this ergo Virgil does not mean to say that the por- 
tents were the arch-cause of the human misery and agricultural 
decline. He finds the ultimate cause in the murder of Julius 
Caesar, the impious deed bringing inescapable retribution upon 
the Italians. 

So much, I have said, seems generally agreed. 

But the case with the corresponding paragraph of Georgics 
III, namely vv. 478-566, is rather different; for there few of 
our commentators have searched diligently for a sign, even such 
a sign as Dio Cassius will give. 

Yet are there not plenty of signs to indicate that in G III 
478-566 Virgil has again followed up the history of 44-42 B.C. 
through all its portents, with the same method and intention 
as in G I 466-514—with the exception that here in Georgics III 
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he does not need now to place at the head of his sermon the 
fons et origo mali, Caesar’s assassination ? 

In the first place, Virgil is clearly relating history, real events, 
as his opening lines show: 


G III 478-479: hic quondam morbo caeli miseranda coorta est 
tempestas totoque autumni incanduit aestu. 


And need we go far to find such a condition as he describes? 
Plutarch, Julius Caesar, 17, records that after Caesar’s death 
“the sun’s orb continued pale and dull for the whole of that 
year, never showing its ordinary radiance at rising and giving 
but a weak and feeble heat. The air consequently was damp 
and gross for want of stronger rays to open and rarefy it. The 
fruits for that season never properly ripened.’ And in @ III 
546 Virgil writes: ipse est aer auibus non aequus. 

It may be objected that Plutarch is speaking of Italy, but not 
so Virgil. The objection can be at once brushed aside. If Virgil 
starts off by limiting his plague to Alps (whether or not includ- 
ing Cisalpine Gaul’s Alps), Noricum and Timavus, he certainly, 
as his story proceeds, does not stay so far north. For the picture 
becomes one rather of Italy, with all the ceremonial of official 
religion. Moreover and on the other hand, what touches Italy 
touches the rest of the Empire and what touches the rest of the 
Empire touches Italy in this imperial poem. 

Dio Cassius 45, 17 says, in his chapter on the portents for end 
of 44 B. C. and beginning of 43 B. C.: ‘ Succeeding these terrors 
a terrible plague spread over nearly all Italy, because of which 
the senate voted that the Curia Hostilia should be rebuilt.’ 

It is true that Dio Cassius appears to limit the plague to 
man—he mentions the sudden collapse of a lictor at the opening 
sacrifices of 43 B.C.; but, putting Plutarch and Dio Cassius 
together, I see little reason why we may not, even without poetic 
license and in the absence of historians interested in the Alps 
and the fortunes of the brute creation, include the domestic 
beasts at least as victims of a plague arising whether because of 
or whether merely concomitantly with such general conditions as 
Plutarch describes. 

We can at least be sure that Virgil has his eye again upon the 
portents of 44-43 B.C. 
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G III 498-500: labitur infelix studiorum atque immemor herbae 
uictor ecus fontisque auertitur et pede terram 
crebra ferit, 


may not be a reference to the remarkable facts recorded by 
Suetonius, Julius Caesar 81, 2: ‘Shortly before his (Caesar’s) 
death he was told that the herds of horses dedicated to the river 
Rubicon when he crossed it and left loose and without keepers 
stubbornly refused to graze and wept copiously’; though, it 
must be noted, Virgil seems to refer to this incident in Hclogues 
V 25-26: nulla nec amnem | libauit quadrupes nec graminis 
attigit herbam. 

But we can say that G III 491, nec responsa potest consultus 
reddere uates, applies to 44-43 B.C. on the witness of Dio 
Cassius 46, 33, who says that ‘the sacrifices customary before 
war could not be interpreted by reason of the quantity of blood.’ 

More important, Dio Cassius 45, 17 records: ‘The Po, which 
had flooded a large portion of the surrounding territory sud- 
denly receded and left behind on the dry land a vast number of 
snakes ; and countless fish were cast up from the sea on the shore 
near the mouths of the Tiber.’ 

Virgil gives us precisely this rather unusual portent in G@ III 
541-543: 

iam maris immensi prolem et genus omne natantum 


litore in extremo ceu naufraga corpora fluctus 
proluit ; insolitae fugiunt in flumina phocae. 


These lines he follows with: 


interit et curvis frustra defensa latebris 
vipera et attoniti squamis adstantibus hydri. 


Evidently the earthquakes sent in some sort of a tidal wave 
and washed the snakes out as well as washed the fishes up. 

Virgil had, in G I, we have seen, already noted the overflow 
of the Po. 

Horace, Odes I VI, may refer to the same overflow of the 
Tiber. 

The final link in the chain of evidence associating Virgil’s 
Plague with the Italy of 44-43 B.C. is forged from the com- 
parison of Georgics I 483 and 487-490 with Georgics III 531- 
533: from which it is clear that Virgil had the first passage 
consciously before him when he wrote the second: 
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GI G4 III 
483 tempore eodem 531 tempore non alio dicunt re- 
487 non alias caelo ceciderunt gionibus illis 
plura sereno 532 quaesitas ad sacra boves Iu- 
488 fulgura: nec diri toties ar- nonis et uris 

sere cometae. 533 imparibus ductos alta ad do- 
489 ergo inter sese paribus con- naria currus. 

currere telis 534 ergo aegre rastris terram ri- 
490 Romanas acies iterum uidere mantur et ipsis 

Philippi. 535 unguibus infodiunt fruges, 


montisque per altos 
536 contenta ceruice trahunt stri- 
dentia plaustra. 


We know that in Georgics I Virgil is referring to the portents 
of 44-43 B.C. The comparison of these two passages, having 
an identity of arrangement and phraseology scarcely to be taken 
for accidental, coming on top of the other evidence offered to 
connect this portion of Georgics III with the same period, seems 
finally decisive for the import of this final so-called digression 
of Georgics III. It subserves precisely the same purpose as the 
final so-called digression of Georgies I. 

In Georgics I 489, as we saw, after enumerating the signs 
succeeding Caesar’s murder, Virgil sums up with his ergo—ergo, 
Roman against Roman, they left their bones at Philippi. 

So in Georgics III 534, after the horrors of the plague—ergo, 
their own backs bend to the plough, with their very finger-nails 
they grub in the earth. 

It is again retribution for the Ides of March. 

And then the correspondence and balance between G I 465- 
514 and G III 478-566 is substantiated. Without that corre- 
spondence G JII 475-506 would be a mere purple patch stitched 
upon the poem, and the purple of it would be the surprising 
purple of Roman mourning. 

Assuming that in the original poem some similar balance was 
provided at the end of Georgics IV so as to ensure a proper 
correspondence with the final ‘ digression’ of Georgics II, Virgil 
has provided adequately for the critical points of conclusion. 

The correspondence between his openings is quite as evident. 
At the beginning of each book he gives a statement of work 
contemplated and he mentions the name of the poem’s patron, 
Maecenas. 
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At the beginning of each pair of books (each ‘ Chapter’) he 
stations a passage of what can only be called courtly homage 
to Augustus. These passages occur, of course, in Books I and 
III; but they occur in these books not as isolated books but as 
first halves of a chapter. Nothing like them is found at the 
start of Books II and IV because there we have, not the begin- 
ning of a Chapter, a main division, but only the beginning of a 
sub-chapter, a subordinate division. 

Further, while they serve to reinforce the loyal sentiment of 
those sombre conclusions to Georgics I and III, they also extend 
their influence over the happy ending which we still have for 
Georgics II and that which we probably had for Georgics IV, 
if ‘laudes Galli’ means anything. All good things come from 
above. Caesar stands at the head, presiding over the destinies 
of an imperial husbandry which stands or falls with healthy 
politics. 

It is no part of Virgil’s task to discourage his contemporaries. 
If he reads them a warning lesson in Georgics I and III he 
balances it with a message of promise in Georgics II (and IV). 
He ended, we may be sure, on a note of hopefulness, passing 
from the plague to the harvest, as if to symbolise the passing of 
the iron age of civil wars into the Par Augusta. 

Such are main formal arrangements for openings and endings. 
Along with these there are two slight variant motives of corre- 
spondence between the two books of each ‘ Chapter’, which are 
indicated in the Synopsis given above. 

For the middle parts it will again be almost sufficient to study 
the Synopsis in order to see the scheme of correspondence; 
though once more I would warn my reader that something turns 
upon the wording of the titles given to the various paragraphs 
and he is not bound to accept, e. g. for Georgics II 136-176, 
“The opulent majesty of Italy” as an adequate title to the 
paragraph. 

It would be ridiculous to pretend, or to expect, that Virgil 
has left obvious and heavy traces of correspondence between the 
paragraphs. But at least there are not wanting altogether 
evidences. 

Thus, the closing lines of Georgics I 259-310, a paragraph 
entitled on page 5 ‘a winter’s day’, and of III 295-321, en- 
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titled ‘a summer’s day’, certainly seem to suggest that the two 
paragraphs were written as a ‘ pair’: 


Georgics I 307-311: 


tum gruibus pedicas et retia ponere 
cervis, 

auritosque sequi lepores; tum 
figere dammas, 

stuppea torquentem Balearis ver- 
bera fundae, 

cum nix alta iacet, glaciem cum 
flumina trudunt. 

quid tempestates autumni et sidera 
dicam..? 


Georgics III 335-340: 


tum tenues dare rursus aquas, et 
pascere rursus 

solis ad occasum, cum frigidus 
aera vesper 

temperat, et saltus reficit iam ro- 
scida luna, 

litoraque aleyonem resonant, aca- 
lanthida dumi. 

quid tibi pastores Libyae, quid 
pascua versu 

prosequar........f 


The formal similarities may be more than accidental. 

Precisely the same parallelism is observable in the conclusions 
to Georgics II 136-176, ‘the opulent majesty of Italy’, and 
Georgics IV 116-148, ‘the simple charms of Italy’: 


Georgics II 176-178: 
Ascraeumque cano Romana per op- 
pida carmen. 
Nunc locus arvorum ingeniis; quae 
robora cuique, 
Quis color, et quae sit rebus natura 
ferendis. 


Georgics IV 148-150: 
Praetereo atque aliis post me 
memoranda relinquo. 
nune age, naturas apibus quas 
Juppiter ipse 
addidit expediam, pro qua mer- 
cede. .. 


In either conclusion Virgil introduces himself and his poetic 
plan to the reader’s notice directly ; and passes from the subject 
with ‘nunc’ and the tribe of quae, quis, etc. 

Of course, he has not an unlimited choice of methods of 
transition in such cases; but the coincidence is there, however 
weakened, for this argument, by that consideration. 

Again, the so-called geographical digression of Georgics I 
231-258, dealing inter cetera with North and South, Scythia 
and Libya (see vv. 240-241), is naturally correspondent to and 
carried on by the geographical digression of Georgics III 339- 
383, dealing with the herdsmen of South and North, Libya and 
Scythia. The latter paragraph supplies the human interest and 
so completes the former. 

Most of the rest are obvious, and indeed, are undeniably 
formal correspondences: so that it is unnecessary in their case 
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to look for what are, after all, probably no more than traces of 
the workshop-process unconsciously left by the workman. 

The existence of a law or plan in a complete artistic structure 
is proved rather by its propriety and efficiency, under the special 
conditions of the art. To be obtrusive or self-advertising, except 
under analysis, is no function of the law. 

The scheme of correspondence is intricate and very carefully 
arranged. The length, the subject-matter, the spirit or philoso- 
phy of the paired paragraphs have all been anxiously considered. 
To attempt a detailed exposition of all these matters would 
involve a journey far beyond the limits proposed for this ex- 
amination of the formal structure of the Georgics. But I may 
say perhaps that on the whole Virgil shows a tendency to balance 
a first of severity against a second of lighter mood—precisely 
the contrary to what is found in the Aeneid. There is also a 
progressive expansion of interest from Italy out over the Empire. 

Of more importance to this enquiry, the correspondences are 
found to exist between ‘Chapter’ and ‘Chapter’, between 
opposing sub-chapters (i. e. between Book I and Book III and 
between Book II and Book IV) and between the sub-chapters 
or books in each ‘ chapter’ or double-book (i. e. between Books I 
and II and Books III and IV). 

But there is no correspondence between the non-opposing sub- 
chapters (i. e. none between Book I and Book IV or between 
Book ITI and Book ITI). 

You can read this two-page Codex down each page and from 
the left page to the right page opposite; but you cannot read 
diagonally. 

Can we then speak of the ‘ digressions’ or ‘ episodes’ of the 
Georgics and mean anything serious? 

But can we continue to mislead ourselves and others with the 
prejudice inevitably bound up with the use of that name 
‘ Georgics ’? 

For these four books, not in any way separable, are seen to 
form together a true unity; and the united poem is so far from 
being conventionally didactic that the selected agricultural field 
comes perilously near being lost in the vast domain of imperial 
interest. 

D. L. Drew. 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


PAPYRUS FRAGMENTS OF EXTANT GREEK 
LITERATURE. 


The collection of papyri at Columbia University contains the 
following fragments of extant works of Greek literature. 


P. Columbia Inv. no. 472. 53”x 24”. Third Century A. D.* 
Iliad I, 258-278. 
[ov BlovAnv Savawy epi cote 
[arra] aludw de vewrepw eotov 

260 [ndn yap ToT [e€y@ Kat apeloow ne 
[avd|paciv wp[tAnoa Kat ov Tote a y adepiCor] 
[ov ylap To avepas ovde Owpat] 

[ovo]y te Spvavta Te Trowmeva Rawr] 

266 [ap] reo 5n tpadev avdpwr] 
ToL pev [eoay Kal KapTioTOLS E“ayovTo] 

[ac] pev ex mudov 

270 [7]d0ev e& alarins yains yap avTot] 
payounv eu avTov eyw av ov TS] 

[ear pev tevOovto te 

[ana] €a WS ob mpwra Sjocay yepas vies ayatwr] 
‘ov mnreon epileuevar 

[avri] ems ov omorns e“pope Tins] 


1The dates given are those assigned to these fragments by Mr. H. 
Idris Bell of the British Museum. 
255 
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A book hand resembling that of the Julius Africanus papyrus,” 
with use of apostrophes to denote elision, and of acute accents, 
as shown. 

This passage is represented in the following published papyri: 

P. Rylands 43, of the early third century A. D. (beginnings 
of lines 258-264; 266-274; 277-278). 

P. Oxyrhynchus III, 537, of the second or third century A. D., 
and 538, of the third century A. D. (beginnings of lines 258- 
264; 266; 273-278). 

P. Fayum 141, of the first or second century A. D. (lines 
273-278). 

Pubblicazioni della Societa Italiana VII, 745, probably of the 
second century A. D. (ends of lines 276-278). 

This papyrus, like the other Iliad fragments which follow, 
contains a vulgate text, as was to be expected.* It agrees with 
Ryl. 43 and Oxy. 537 in the omission of the interpolated line 
265, and agrees with Oxy. 538, Fay. 141, and P. S. I. VII, 745 
against Ryl. 43 in the inclusion of 275-6, adding to the evidence 
that the omission of these lines in the latter was due to 
haplography.* 

In 259 our fragment has zifeo#’ and in 274 ifeobe, the 
better readings, while Ryl. 43 reads 259 we6[eo6’] and 274 
and Oxy. 538 has 274 

The Columbia fragment agrees with Ryl. 43, Oxy. 538, the 
mediaeval mss., and Aristarchus in reading 277 O[ eA] 
instead of «Bed. 


P. Columbia Inv. no. 463 A. 44%x4”%. Third Century A.D. 
Iliad II, 188-202. 
[ov twa pev Bl eEoyov avdpa 
[rov ayavois elarele] cow epntucacKé mapacras 
190 [Sapow ov ale ws 


[aAX TE [t]Spve Aaovs 


2P. Oxy. ITI, 412 (Plate V). 

*Cf. G. M. Bolling, The Archetype of Our Iliad, A. J.P. XXXV 
(1914), p. 128. 

‘For a discussion of these particular lines see Bolling, op. cit., pp. 
132. and 136. For a summary of the evidence of the Homeric papyri 
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[ov yap cada o1os vdos atpédaw 
[vuy pev Trecpatat 8] wpetar vias 
[ev ov mavrels axovoapev OLOY €€LTrE 
195 [un yorXwoapevos] peEn KaKov vias ayarov 
[Oupos de pweyas Bao{t}Anos 
[Teun 8 ex direc Se Leus 
[ov 5 av Snuov avdpa Bloowvta 
200 atpewas noo Kat ax|ove! 
[or ceo ov 8 Kau alvarxes] 


[ovre rot ev evaprOmojs [olur’ ev 


Illegible traces of a single letter of line 203 are visible. 
There are a few illegible letters on the verso. The fragment is 
badly worm-eaten and tattered. The script resembles a business 
rather than a book hand, and is somewhat similar to that of 
P. Ryl. II, 117; compare Schubart, Griech. Palaeographie, p. 83. 
There is occasional use of accent and apostrophe, as shown. 
Iota adscript is omitted in 195 peé. 

This whole passage is contained in Kenyon, Classical Texts, 
Papyrus CXXVI, p. 81 ff.,° of the third century A.D. P. Tebt. 
I, 4, of the late second century B.C., contains the beginnings 
of lines 197-202, and P. Hawara® of the second century A. D. 
has 200-203. 

There are sharp divisions in the evidence for two readings in 
this passage, and it is interesting to note that the Columbia 
fragment agrees essentially in one case, and disagrees in the 
other, with the papyrus published by Kenyon: 


192. Class. Texts atpeadao; P. Col. 463 A arpedaw (the read- 
ing generally adopted is arpewvos). 
196. Class. Texts Siotpepewv Baortnov; P. Col. 463A 


[Sorpe]pLeo]s Bao Anos. 


on interpolated lines see Bolling, The Haternal Evidence for Interpo- 
lation in Homer (Oxford, 1925), Part I. 

5 Cf. F. G. Kenyon, Palaeography of the Greek Papyri, p. 105 f. 

° Edited by Sayce in W. F. Petrie, Hawara, Biahmu and Arsinoe, 
London, 1889, pp. 24-28. 
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P. Col. Inv. no. 492 B. 33”x 22”. First Half of Second 
Century A. D. 


Iliad VI, 216-228. 
[owveus yap tote 
[or de Kae ‘qropov Kara] 
[owevs pev twlornpa. 8:8[ov p[aecvov] 

220 de ypuceov [Semrals 
[Kar py éyo kat Loop [e]v Seopa 
[Tudea ov peulynuar en. [eovra] 
oT ev O\nBnuow aTWNETO AOS 
[Tor vuy cor yelp eyo apryet 

225 ov & ev Avet}ne ote Kev Tov Onpov 
feyvea 5 arewpeOa Kar & ous[Aov] 
yalp €“0L TPWES KAELTOL T 


ov Ke ye Topn Kat KLy[ELo] 


The column ends with line 228; a margin of about one inch 
remains below it. 

A book hand, with frequent use of ligatures; its script is to 
be classed with that of the group of literary papyri discussed 
by W. Schubart, Griech. Palaeographie, p. 123 extr. No ac- 
cents are used. Iota adscript is found in 223 [6@]nByow and 225 
but is omitted in 228 zopy. 

No other papyrus contains the portions of these lines found 
in this fragment, but a recently published Oslo papyrus’ has 
a few letters at the ends of lines 216, 219-224. 

The Columbia fragment has the preferred reading in cases 
where the manuscript evidence is divided: 


221. [xar]eAerov not xatedurov ; 
225. twv Sypov not rov Sypov ; 
227. KAecror NOt 

228. not ropot. 


7 Edited by G. Rudberg in Symbolae Osloenses III (1925), pp. 20-25. 
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P. Columbia Inv. no. 414. 34”%x44”. Third Century A. D. 
Iliad XIV, 367-376. 


[vnvow emt yNadupn] KeyoNwpevos 
és 
ov TL ‘sOnoeTaL: KEV Of 
pes 
370 [arr ws av eyor ravtes 
[aomides apiotar oTpaTa noe 


[ecoapevo. Sle KopvOecow 
r 
[<puravtes yepow Te Ta] éyxe exovTes 
[covey avtap eyov [olud 
375 [extopa pevecty [u]drAa 
[os avnp pevexappjos [ever OdLYOY TAKOS 


A book hand, somewhat similar to that of Inv. no. 472, with 
accents, breathings, and apostrophes, as shown. Iota adscript 
is omitted in 371 orparé, but the marks between y and o of 367 
[yAadupy |’ou and 372 nava07y ow are evidently intended for iotas. 

This passage is also found in P. Morgan,® of the third or 
fourth century A. D., and in the papyrus of the first century 
A.D. published by A. S. Hunt in Journ. Philol. XXVI, 51 
(1899), pp. 25-59. While these papyri are in close agreement 
with the accepted text in that part of the passage which appears 
in the Columbia fragment, the latter contains two new variant 
readings: 

369. (compare 362) for apvveuev adAr- 

373. exovres for eAovres. 

In 367 v has been crossed out by passing through it a short 
line running diagonally downward from left to right, and a small 
p has been placed directly above it. 

In 368 the omitted letters eo are placed in small script directly 
over the o in the line. 


8 Edited by Wilamowitz and Plaumann in Sitzungsber. d. kg]. preuss. 
Akad. d. Wiss. in Berlin, phil.-hist. K1., 1912, pp. 1198-1219. 
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In 369 the last two letters of [a]uvveyevar have been crossed 
out by running two light horizontal lines through them, and 
Savaoor, enclosed in curved brackets, has been written, in what 
seems to be a different hand, directly above the letters adAnAo. 
Probably the original scribe wrote the impossible apvveperat 
adAnAovow, a second hand inserted to replace addAnAowow, 
and a third hand deleted the last two letters of apuveyevar by 
crossing them out, and Savaoiwr by enclosing it in “ parentheses ”, 
thus restoring the common reading. 

In 373 the x of exovres is not deleted, but a small A is written 
directly above it. 


P. Columbia Inv. no. 492 A. First Half of Second Century A. D. 
Two Fragments of the Same Manuscript. 
Plato, Phaedrus 266 B and 266 D. 

1, 24”%x1}”. 266B. 

[Terra pevo}s NVE 
[cev ws at 
ayabov: 
[arnbeoralta revels: 

5 [rovrawy] 8n eyorye 
[autos re €lpacns 
[pardpe Evvaipe 
Kau] Evvaryo: 
[you wa TE @ KE 

10 [yew Te ppover 


[eav TE a]AAov 


The blank space above the first line of this fragment shows 
that we have here part of the top of a column; the second frag- 
ment is probably from about the middle of the next column. 


2. 44”x12”. 266D. 


[rou]rw[v 


telyynt 
vetat ov] 
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15 « atipactelov avTo] 
ool TE Kat 
ov de Kat] 
TO 
TNS : kat] 

[c]oxpares ev Tos] 
tou[s mepe Do] 
[y]ov yeypap] 
[u]evors Kar 

25 [rye] po] 
[orp bev 
[mp]orov ws Tov] 
tavta reyes] 

30 [7] yap Ta 7] 
[exons : vat: 
[eplov Se én 
7] 


[em avt|nu t[puTov] 


A small, neat book hand, very similar to that of P. Oxy. XIII, 
1606 (Plate II). Double dots (and perhaps a single dot in line 
24) are used to signify a change of speaker, and single dots 
evidently to fill out short lines. There is one circumflex accent 
(9). Iota adscript is omitted once (1 exnve[cev]) and used once 
(34 [avr]m) ; at the beginning of 29 we cannot be certain. 

There seem to be no other published papyri which contain this 
passage. The few variations from the Codex Bodleianus ® 
(whose readings I have used in filling out the gaps) are as 
follows: 

3. The papyrus has correctly the double dots after ayafwv, 
which Bodl. omits. 


®T have used the transcript given in I. C. Vollgraff’s edition of the 
Phaedrus (Leiden, 1902). 
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%. The papyrus has the unhappy variant Svaipe[cewv] ; Bodl. 
Statpecewv. 

8. The papyrus has éwayw[-yov] ; Bodl. cwayaywv. 

34. The Bodl. has double dots after avrm, while the papyrus 
correctly omits them. 

It may be noted that the papyrus supports the mediaeval mss. 
in the following readings which have been emended by modern 
scholars : 

24. xat[Kadws]. Hirschig has been generally followed in 
bracketing xat; Vollgraff emends to zayxadus. 

28-29. The space indicates that the papyrus read either er 
apxyt (Bodl.) or ev apym (Venetus). These words were bracketed 
by Schanz, who is followed by Vollgraff. 


P. Columbia Inv. no. 458 verso. 43” x 44”. Second Century A. D. 
Isocrates, Kara tov ine. 


Col. I. 

et travtes] nOe[A]ov tradev 
ew [ad]nOn reyer[r] 
Kat un Tas 
wy eujedXov 

5 ovdem[or av nKovov 
res ada 
Bau > 
wote [Soxev a]ulewo 

10 [Tous perv] aLpoupe 
Tles [ylap ove av 
[apa] Kat Katadpo 

15 ‘Tas [e]pvd[as] Sov 
[rev ot pev 


[5 ev apyne tov 
[Tov yevdn reyev 
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Col. II. Sections 2-3. 


es Tou[To, etc. 


The recto has parts of two columns of a register. 

The fragment of Isocrates contains the tops of two columns. 
Col. I probably contained from 30 to 33 lines; in Col. II only 
two lines were ever written, the manuscript ending in the middle 
of a sentence. It is not a school exercise, however, as a practiced, 
clear book hand is used. No accents are found. The common 
angular sign is used to fill out short lines. In 11-12 we find 
but darpeBov[rwv] in 15-16. 

This passage occurs in no other published papyrus, and our 
fragment contains some interesting variants. 

1. The papyrus begins « pe[v zavres], while all the mediaeval 
mss. read « zavres. The pév seems obviously sound ; compare the 
beginning of the Iapaypady zpos KaAAipaxov, where, as here, the 
speech begins with a contrary to fact condition introduced by 
«i pév, Which is followed by a description of the actual state of 
affairs beginning with viv 8é. 

5. The papyrus has the stronger ovder[or] for ovx, the read- 
ing of all the mediaeval mss. 

11. The papyrus supports the Laurentian ms. against Codd. 
Urb. and Vat. in the reading co¢vav instead of dirAocodguav. 


P. Columbia Inv. no. 437 verso. 5}”%x 4”. Third Century A. D. 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica IV, 675-696; 724-744. 


Col. I. 

675 [ex adis evow omndevovta vjouni 
[rovous Kat mpotepns tAvos 

[ovde afareoto Boras 

680 awupern ta 8 emt ottxas] nryaryev 
[ouyxpivas Tws oye puny adnror 
[npwas 5 ede GayBos 5 
[xupens Te puny ets T OMMaTa Tar] 


[pea pacay eupevar atntjao 
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[In 5 ote Sn atro Sepata olverpwv. 
[avtux axpoppov Tous 5 ap Oat 
KatappeEaca 

[ev0 mAnOus atcovid|ao 

amnreyews o 5 Eepvacato Koupny 
8 eorrecOny avtny odov adux|ovro 
[xepkns els peyapov Tous 5 ev 
[nye Opovors aunyaveovoa 
[rw 5 avew Kar avavdor eh eotint atEavrels 
[\Savov n te Avypos rerujeras 


[avrap 0 Kwrnev peya hacyavoy ev 


Col. II. 
iem 
[Suvvev ppevas oppatvovcar] 
e[vo]noev [amr ovdeos Badovaar] 


jTaca yap nedtov yevilen apidnros 


n & apa ri’ [Stepomevne 
KoAXLOa ici[oa Bapudpovos atntao] 

Koupn nde KEAEVOOUS| 
éa{a] [aludi enoynoay acOXors] 
ws TE [roAvendeos Bovrais] 

as 7 amovooduv Semata matpos] 
axpuptou: plows Aabevy adra Kat 


pipouevnv erealipev erros em Tovoy 


7 pa Kakov [Kat aeiKea unoao vooTor] 
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740 emt ce Bapvy atntao] 
expuyeetyy Taya Kat yarns] 


Tigopevos povoy [vos oT aayeTa 
arr ovy txe]Tis K[at emdev 


pev ovtt] Kaxlov evOad covet] 


The recto contains slight remains of a register. 

The script is to be classed as a book hand, but tends toward 
the cursive, and is in some respects similar to Inv. no. 463 A. 
Carefully placed dots on and above the line are used for punctua- 
tion, and accents, breathings, etc., are employed as shown. The 
mark in 730 after ry is probably an iota (compare Inv. no. 414, 
lines 367 and 372). 

The fragment contains the right and left sides, respectively, 
of the tops of two columns. It is evident that Col. I contained 
lines 675-723, 49 in number, and as Col. II is numbered 16, the 
numbering of these columns began with the beginning of Book 
IV, as was to be expected. The number of lines in the first 
fifteen columns must then. have averaged about 48 each. At 
this rate the four books would have occupied, respectively, 29, 
27, 30, and 38 columns. 

These passages seem to be contained in no other known 
papyrus. There are no important variants from the accepted 
text: in 676 the papyrus agrees with Cod. Laur. in reading 
[eBAaorno|ev instead of «BAacrnce; in 693 it appears to have 
contained [aéavre]s, the reading of the two Vatican mss., rather 
than agavre; and in 736 we find agreement with Cod. Guelf. in 


the reading instead of 
W. KeryEs. 


CoLtumMB1a UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES ON THE AGRICOLA OF TACITUS. 


I 


33.2: Septimus annus est, commilitones, ex quo virtute 
et auspiciis imperii Romani, fide atque opera nostra Britan- 
niam Vicistis. 

There are other points of interest in this sentence; but the 
present discussion has to do only with the phrases virtute et 
auspicus imperit Romani and fide atque opera nostra. 

The Agricola has been much edited; and it sometimes hap- 
pens that the commentary on a frequently discussed passage 
tends to run off into refinements that lead far afield and distract 
attention from simpler possibilities. 

To the phrases above quoted the Furneaux-Anderson edition 
devotes nearly a page of notes, arriving at no very satisfactory 
conclusion as to the meaning of virtute et auspiciis imperit 
Romani, and emending opera nostra to opera vestra. 

Without attempting to untangle the snarl of comment in 
which this passage has become involved, attention is invited to 
a line of interpretation which calls for no emendation of the 
received text; namely, that opera nostra is intended to balance 
auspicus imperu Romani, and that it is merely a striking variant 
for ductu meo.* 

On this basis, each of the two phrases would represent a sort 
of hendiadys: “by valor under the imperial aegis, by loyalty 
under my direction.” ‘This interpretation keeps the soldiers in 
the foreground, and it fits perfectly with the fact that the verb 
is in the second person, thus eliminating the chief considera- 
tions that have inspired emendation of the received text. 

In support of this understanding of the passage, it may be 
pertinent to note the strikingly similar structure of a sentence 
in which Agricola’s own success as a tiro is recorded: 


8.3: Ita virtute in obsequendo, verecundia in praedi- 
cando extra invidiam nec extra gloriam erat. 


1The dominant force of traditional commentary is well illustrated 
here by the fact that, trailing along in the wake of Wex, Peter (ad 
loc.) quite misses this connection, though in his note on auspiciis he 
cites Tacitus, Ann., II, 41, 1: ob recepta signa cum Varo amissa ductu 
Germanici, auspiciis Tiberii. 
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In the citation which is the subject of this note, many try to 
find in opera a direct reference to the activity of the soldiers; 
and this leads to the emendation vestra for nostra. In support 
of this procedure Wex (ad loc.) remarks: “ EKadem de causa 
dicit ‘fide atque opera vestra’, quae sollemnis est sociorum 
laudatio,” citing two passages from Livy, one of which follows: 


xxiii. 46.6: Ducenti septuaginta duo equites, mixti Nu- 
midae (et) Hispani, ad Marcellum transfugerunt. Eorum 
forts fidelique opera in eo bello usi sunt saepe Romani. 


This is a not uncommon turn of phrase. But it is not re- 
stricted to the service of allied troops or of common soldiers, as 
is shown conclusively by the example that is most familiar of 
all: 


Cicero, in Cat. iii. 14: Deinde L. Flaccus et C. Pompti- 
nus praetores, quod eorum opera forti fidelique usus essem, 
merito ac iure laudantur.? 


Here a consul uses the word opera of the activity of officials 
who rank next to himself in the cursus. It could apply equally 
well to Agricola’s leadership in a position to which he was 
appointed by an emperor. 


IT 


4.4: Memoria teneo solitum ipsum narrare se prima in 
iuventa studium philosophiae acrius, ultraque quam con- 
cessum Romano ac senatori, hausisse, ni prudentia matris 
incensum ac flagrantem animum coercuisset. 


The old-time practice of falling back upon “ ellipsis” as an 
explanation for unusual sentence-structure still survives strongly 
in the exegesis of conditional periods of the form erat, si... 
esset. Elsewhere the present writer has tried to show that, for 
Tacitus at any rate, this type of conditional sentence normally 
involves anacoluthon rather than ellipsis.* 

In the passage cited above, the situation is complicated by the 
fact that the conditional period stands in indirect discourse. In 
such a case, an author proceeds on the principle of analogy; and 
since the perfect infinitive may represent any antecedent time, 


2 Cf. Livy, XXVIII, 9, 20. 
3 University of California Publications in Classical Philology, VII, 
166 ff. 
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it should not be forgotten that there is also a direct form fuerat, 
mu... fuisset; 


Tacitus, Hist. iii. 27.5: Incesserat cunctatio, ni duces 
fesso militi. . . . Cremonam monstrassent. 


This type of conditional sentence is common enough in cur- 
rent English, and no one would think of treating it as elliptical.‘ 
So in the citation that stands at the head of this note, if the plu- 
perfect indicative is thought of as in the author’s mental back- 
ground, we should be warranted in rendering simply: “he had 
imbibed too eagerly, had not the foresight of his mother,” ete. 

In the Agricola there is also another passage to which the 
ellipsis theory is applied with very heavy and unconvincing 
effect : 

31.5: Brigantes femina duce exurere coloniam, expug- 


nare castra, ac nisi felicitas in socordiam vertisset, exuere 
lugum potuere. 


Here the order of clauses precludes the anacoluthic effect that 
often is favored when a condition follows. But it should be 
noted that among the meanings of the verb posse are “be in a 
position (to)”, “be in a condition (to)”, and the like; e. g. 


Plautus, Tri. 812 ff.: 


Jam dudum ebriust. 
Quidvis probare poterit. 


It is here a question of palming off a fraudulent document 
apon a young man. It is assumed that there will be no trouble 
in the matter, because he will be in a condition to accept with- 
out question anything offered.° 

Applying this observation to the sentence above, and recog- 
nizing merely a slight zeugma in connection with potuere, the 
meaning will be: “ With a woman to lead them the Brigantes 
were able to burn a colony and storm the camps, and had not 


“Nor does it concern the point here at issue that the philologist 
informs us that in the biblical “Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died”, the phrase ‘had not died’ is subjunctive. In 
present-day linguistic consciousness it is a pluperfect indicative that 
is used in sentences made on this model. 

‘For further discussion of this point see University of California 
Publications in Classical Philology, VIII, 108 ff. 
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their good fortune issued in carelessness, they were in a position 
to throw off the yoke.” 
III 


43.2: Augebat miserationem constans rumor veneno in- 
terceptum. Nobis nihil comperti adfirmare ausim. 


This passage having to do with the circumstances of Agricola’s 
death has suffered from too intensive and myopic treatment. 
The Furneaux-Anderson edition emends by inserting ut before 
adfirmare (as suggested by Wex as early as 1852), and with 
the following comment: 


“The MSS text ... would mean ‘I may venture (I 


would make bold) to state positively that we have no ascer- 


tained evidence ’.”’ 


That is sheer absurdity; and neither this emendation nor any 
other among those proposed is necessary. In Latin, as well as in 
English, it is perfectly good form to combine with a pronoun 
the negative that logically belongs to the verb, e. g. “I want 
nothing” for “I do not want anything,” and “I venture to 
affirm nothing” for “I do not venture to affirm anything.” 

This is just what Tacitus has done in the passage above cited. 
The text as it stands in the manuscripts means: “I should not 
venture to affirm the discovery of any definite evidence by us.” 
Cf. the following: 


Cicero, ad Att. ii.4.3: De geographia dabo operam ut 
tibi satis faciam ; sed nihil certi polliceor. 


Here again the negative clearly belongs to the verb; Cicero 
will do his best, but he does not promise anything definite. So 
also: 

Catullus, 64. 145 ff. : 

Quis dum aliquid cupiens animus praegestit apisci, 
Nil metuunt iurare, nihil promittere parcunt. 
Martial, v. 28. 1 ff.: 


Ut bene loquatur sentiatque Mamercus, 
Efficere nullis, Aule, moribus possis. 


Tacitus, Agr. 16. 6: . . . nisi quod innocens Bolanus et 
nullis delictis invisus caritatem paraverat loco auctoritatis. 


It is hard to understand how whole generations of editors 
should go astray in a matter so simple as this. The fact empha- 
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sizes the need of approaching problems of text and interpreta- 
tion with an open mind, untrammeled by the prejudicial in- 
fluence of previous discussion. 


IV 


19.4: Namque per ludibrium adsidere clausis horreis et 
emere ultro frumenta ac ludere pretio cogebantur. 


This vexed passage has to do with the extortion practiced by 
the Romans in connection with the collection of the grain tax 
in Britain. The manuscripts are divided between ludere pretio 
and luere pretio, and neither is wholly luminous. The follow- 
ing sentence is not without interest here: 

Seneca, Dial. x. 18. 5: Dum ille pontes navibus iungit et 


viribus impert ludit, aderat ultimum malorum obsessis 
quoque, alimentorum egestas. 


While shortage of food was threatening Rome, the Emperor 
Caligula was wantonly using ships to make a pontoon bridge 
for his own amusement; rather literally, he was “ playing with 
the state’s resources.” This phrase is not unlike alea ludere 
and pila ludere. 

Could it be that Tacitus means to say that the unfortunate 
provincials were obliged to enter into a “game” in which the 
price was the shuttlecock? On that basis, the point would be 
that there was no fair fixed scale of prices for grain that could 
not be delivered, but that hard bargains were driven with indi- 
viduals, their offers being met by counter demands which the 
official “ threw back ” to them as the “ game ” progressed. From 
this point of view, ludere pretio would mean something like 
“haggle over the price.” 


V 
In the Agricola there are various .crbal uses exhibited for 
which additional parallels might be welcome: 


(a) 
6. 5: Tum electus a Galba ad dona templorum recog- 


noscenda diligentissima conquisitione fecit, ne cuius alterius 
sacrilegium res publica quam Neronis sensisset. 


The phrase ne . . . sensisset is odd in more ways than one. 
Here attention is directed merely to the fact that sensisset per- 
haps means, not simply “ felt ”, but rather “ was made to feel ”. 
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This latter force of the word is brought out very clearly in 
the following sentence, where it stands in contrast to the verb 
intellegere: 


Seneca, Dial. v. 13. 3: quidni gauderet, quod iram suam 
multi intellegerent, nemo sentiret ? 


These words are written of Socrates, who, when angry, would 
lower his voice and speak little. His interlocutors therefore 
sensed his anger, but by no outburst on his part were they made 
to feel his wrath; cf. Curtius, iv. 11. 3. 


(b) 

7.2: Nam classis Othoniana licenter vaga, dum in templo 
(Liguriae pars est) hostiliter populatur, matrem Agricolae 
in praediis suis interfecit. 

It is evident that the phrase in templo conceals a proper 
name. Mommsen conjectured Intimilum, and Lipsius Inteme- 
lios. If the latter be correct, and if it is a designation of the 
natives,® the use of pars in the phrase immediately following is 
rather closely matched by the employment of caput in another 
parenthetic expression : 


Livy, xxxvi. 11. 9: Is cum Leucadios (quod Acarna- 
niae caput est) non facile ad defectionem posse cerneret 


impelli . . ., arte eos est adgressus. 
(c) 
9. 6: ... ac statim ad spem consulatus revocatus est, 


comitante opinione Britanniam ei provinciam dari, nullis 
in hoc suis sermonibus, sed quia par videbatur. 


The use here of the present infinitive dari in the indirect dis- 
course attracts the attention of the editors. Since the verb dare 
means “ offer ” as well as “ give”, perhaps dari here might not 
altogether improperly be rendered “ be designed ”, as in English 
a man may be said to “be slated” for an office that lies in the 
future. 

In the following sentence there is reference to a war that was 
merely under consideration, and which as a matter of fact was 
not subsequently undertaken : 


* See Peter’s note, ad loc. 
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Tacitus, Ann. xii. 20. 2: Sed disserebatur contra suscipi 
bellum avio itinere, importuoso mari. 


This subject calls for further investigation.” Sometimes both 
present and future infinitive are used together in a single sen- 
tence.* Most striking is an example in which the present infini- 
tive is accompanied by the adverb cras: 


Terence, Phor. 531 ff.: 


Cras mane argentum mihi 
Miles dare se dixit. | 


(d) 
43. 4: Satis constabat lecto testamento Agricolae, quo 
coheredem optimae uxori et piissimae filiae Domitianum 
scripsit, laetatum eum velut honore iudicioque. 


The force of iudicio in this passage is a matter of debate. 
The following citation may have some bearing on the question: 


Seneca, de Ben. i. 15. 5 ff.: Crispus Passienus solebat 
dicere quorundam se iudicium malle quam beneficium, 
quorundam beneficium malle quam iudicium, et subiciebat 
exempla: “ Malo,” aiebat, “divi Augusti iudicium, malo 
Claudii beneficium.” Ego vero nullius puto expetendum 
esse beneficium, cuius vile iudicium est. 


The idea of discriminating approval which here underlies the 
word iudicium would fit admirably in the Tacitean passage. 


H. C. Nourtrina. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


7 Cf. Tacitus, Ann., I, 36, 4; Hist., I, 51,7; Liwy, XXII, 61, 3, XXIX, 
19, 7 ff.; Lucan, IV, 161. And see also Classical Journal XXI, 456 ff. 
8 Tacitus, Ann., II, 34, 1; IV, 41, 3. 
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THE POLITICAL ACTIVITIES AND THE NAME OF 
CRATESIPOLIS. 


It is strange that the historians of the time have not told us 
anything about the origin and family of such a notable woman as 
Cratesipolis, wife of Alexander, the son of the Macedonian regent 
Polyperchon. Hoffmann?‘ thinks that possibly even her true 
name has not been handed down and that the name Cratesipolis 
was perhaps given her because she put down the revolt of the 
Sicyonians after they killed her husband when he was marching 
at the head of his troops from the city.* I shall give reasons for 
holding that Cratesipolis was her true name after considering 
what we are told of her political activities. 

It may be assumed that she belonged to some notable Mace- 
donian family. Antigonus advised his son, Demetrius, “to wed 
where profit could be got,” * and undoubtedly the shrewd and 
ambitious Polyperchon would follow the same policy in arranging 
the marriage of his son. Polyperchon came from Tymphaea— 
Spdxwv | Tupdaios év Ooivacw Aibixwv mpdpos *—and was of the 
hard-drinking, hard-fighting, unscrupulous sort preferred by 
Philip. Nothing is known of his ancestry except the name of his 
father Simmias.5 After the death of Alexander the Great, 
Polyperchon and his son got control of parts of the Peloponnesus, 
having garrisons in the coast-towns Patrae, Sicyon, and Corinth.® 

Wherever Cratesipolis appears she is in action, and the few 
facts recorded about her give an astonishingly vivid picture. 
She had both beauty and brains, and Diodorus describes her in 
a sentence that shows that she was the perfect type of the Mace- 
donian royal woman of the end of the fourth century B.C. in 
politics and warfare: jv 82 wepi airyv tpaypatixy Kai 
peiluv 4 Kata yuvaixa, “ She had a grasp of politics and a courage 
beyond that of women.” 

She appears for the first time in recorded history at the time 


10. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen, p. 219. 


2 Diodorus, 19, 67. 
’Plut. Dem. 14. 5 Arrian, Anab. 2, 12,2; 3,11, 9. 


* Lycophron, Alex. 802. Diod. 19, 35, 1; 54, 3. 
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of her husband’s assassination in 315 B.C.” After that event 
she at once took command of the troops, whose love, Diodorus 
says, she had won by her kindnesses to them, and put down the 
revolt of the Sicyonians, who thought that they had only a 
woman to deal with and so expected to get back their liberty at 
once by force of arms. She herself drew up her army against 
them and defeated them. She treated the conquered men with 
great cruelty, showing in this, I suppose, the grasp on practical 
politics for which she is praised by Diodorus, following the 
example of the men of her family and race. She crucified about 
thirty of the foremost citizens, and made her control of Sicyon 
secure, ruling the city with the powerful army which she had, 
which, according to Diodorus, was strong enough to meet any 
emergency. In the following book, Diodorus describes the events 
of the year 308 B.C. Cratesipolis, who had maintained her 
power for seven years, in that year, cheating her soldiers into the 
belief that Ptolemy and his army were friends come from Sicyon, 
put the citadel of Corinth in his possession.« That ruler had 
sailed from Egypt on the fashionable errand of “freeing the 
states of Hellas,” thinking, as Diodorus rather superfluously 
remarks, that this policy would bring him some advantage. He 
soon made a compact with Cassander and sailed to Egypt, leaving 
troops in Sicyon and in Corinth. Why Cratesipolis gave him 
the cities is not stated. Niese thinks that she preferred to put 
them in Ptolemy’s hands because she was an enemy of Cassander. 
However, her own husband had gone over to Cassander’s side ® 
before his death, and Ptolemy and Cassander were not really 
enemies. As for the relations between Cratesipolis and her 
father-in-law, Polyperchon, it is not clear whether they were at 
this time friendly or hostile. Antigonus and Demetrius were the 
foes of both Ptolemy and Cassander, and Demetrius was making 
great play with “freeing the Greeks ” from Cassander and was 
the rival of Ptolemy in that game. Mahaffy 2° is likely to have 
hit upon the true reason for Cratesipolis’ conduct when he says 
“the strong-minded widow . . . was looking out for a new 


7 Diod. 19, 67. 

® Diod. 20, 37; B. Niese, Geschichte der griechischen und makedoni- 
schen Staaten, I, 309. 

Diod. 19, 64. 

10 J, P. Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolemies, 48. 
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matrimonial alliance.” Polyaenus* tells of the manner in 
which she tricked her soldiers to get the army of Ptolemy ad- 
mitted into Corinth. Ptolemy had been three times married 
and at least two of his wives were living at this time. The 
generation to which he belonged was already polygamous, 
although, as Tarn says,’? on no very regular system. The cities 
and troops of Cratesipolis, added to her beauty and brains, made 
her worth even Ptolemy’s consideration. But she lacked one thing 
that was of immense importance to all the Successors, as they all 
wished to be kings of Macedon—namely, the blood of Philip in 
her veins. And Philip’s own daughter, own sister of Alexander 
the Great, was willing to marry Ptolemy. She was sought in 
marriage by all the Successors. I translate here the passage in 
Diodorus which tells of her attempt to go to Egypt to marry 
Ptolemy : ** 


“ At the time of these events (i. e. the giving over of Sicyon and 
Corinth by Cratesipolis to Ptolemy, his compact with Cassander, 
and his sailing back to Egypt) Cleopatra in opposition to 
Antigonus decided to accept Ptolemy and started to leave Sardis 
to sail to him. She was sister of Alexander who conquered the 
Persians, daughter of Philip the son of Amyntas, and widow 
of Alexander who invaded Italy. Because of the splendor of her 
lineage Cassander and Lysimachus, Antigonus, and Ptolemy, in 
brief, all the most distinguished of the rulers after Alexander’s 
death, were seeking her hand, each of them hoping that the 
throne of Macedon would be his wedding-gift and seeking alli- 
ance with the royal house with the desire to get the whole empire 
into his hands. The governor of Sardis, under orders from 
Antigonus, attempted to keep Cleopatra in Sardis; at a new com- 
mand from his chief he had her murdered, using some women 
to carry out the deed. Antigonus did not wish to have his name 
mentioned in the murder, and so punished some of the women, 
whom he charged with the plot, and gave Cleopatra a magnificent 
and royal funeral. So this lady for whose hand all the princes 
of the world contended met this end before her marriage to 
Ptolemy could be consummated.” 


Perdiccas 1* had desired to marry her, but had been forced by 
prudential reasons to fulfill his engagement to marry Nicaea, the 
daughter of Antipater. He did this “ temporarily,” says Diodo- 


11 Polyaenus VIII, 58. 18 Diod. 20, 37. 
12 W. W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas 47. 4 Diod. 18, 23. 
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rus, having the alliance with Cleopatra in his mind as a step to 
the throne, but his plans were frustrated by Antigonus, so often 
a deus ex machina, who revealed to Antipater and Craterus the 
purpose of Perdiccas and his own certainty that the marriage 
with Cleopatra would make the regent king of Macedon and spell 
their destruction. 

Clearly the advantages of a marriage with the princess Cleo- 
patra would turn the scale against Cratesipolis. A Ptolemy 
would never hesitate to prefer the lady who might bring the 
throne of Macedon as her dower to one whose prestige depended 
on her beauty, her personal influence, and power of charming 
her mercenaries. And when the fateful Antigonus intervened to 
prevent the marriage with Cleopatra, Ptolemy did not turn back 
to Cratesipolis. It may have been that the birth of his son 
Ptolemy in this year kept him from giving a successor or a co- 
wife to Berenice. Cratesipolis did not succeed in her design to 
become a wife of Ptolemy and perhaps her next adventure means 
that she turned to his enemy, Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, 
who was never loth to add another princess to his household, 
being as polygamous as Philip the Second. It is Plutarch ** who 
tells the story of the affair between the celebrated beauty and 
the handsomest man of his time. Cratesipolis was then occupy- 
ing Patrae with her troops and Demetrius, engaged in “ freeing 
the Greeks ” from Cassander, had come to besiege Megara before 
returning to complete the capture of Munychia. As the real 
intention of Cratesipolis is left in doubt by the narrative of 
Plutarch I translate the passage. 


“ Demetrius, after blockading Munychia with a palisade and 
trench, sailed to attack Megara, which was garrisoned by Cas- 
sander’s men. He was informed that Polyperchon’s son Alex- 
ander’s widow, who was staying at Patrae, a lady renowned for 
her beauty (mepiBonrov ovcay would be glad to meet 
him. He left his troops in the Megarid and went on, accom- 
panied by a few light-armed men only, and these he left at a 
distance and encamped alone, so that the lady should not be 
seen coming to him. The enemy, seeing this, made a sudden 
descent on him. He took fright and seizing a poor cloak to 
cover him, fled away, narrowly escaping a most dishonorable cap- 
ture because of his uncontrolled passions.” 


15 Plut. Dem. 9. 
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It is not at all clear that Cratesipolis met Demetrius, as noth- 
ing is said of her escape. As it is not even stated that she in- 
tended to meet him, this may very well have been another ruse 
on her part and another bid for the favor of Ptolemy. With 
this story of Plutarch’s, which pays tribute to her loveliness, as 
Diodorus does to her inteliect, she disappears from recorded 
history. 

I cannot agree with Hoffmann’s suggestion that her name, 
appropriate as it is to her activities, was given her because of 
them. Such names as Stratonice, Berenice, Nicaea, Nicesipolis, 
were usual in the Macedonian and Thessalian families, given as 
birth-names to female children, who often when grown to woman- 
hood took no part in battles such as Olympias, Eurydice, Cratesi- 
polis and others waged. The names Cratesipolis and Nicesipolis 
both appear in inscriptions*® from Larissa. Cratesipolis also 
occurs in the island of Syros. The most significant case of the 
name Cratesipolis in an inscription is from the island of Euboea 
in a great Macedonian chamber tomb,** which may date from the 
time of Philip, father of Alexander the Great. Vollmoeller 
writes of the date of the marble throne in one of the tombs, on 
which the name of Cratesipolis is twice carved :— 


“It is obvious that the tomb is one erected by a Macedonian 
family. It is to be noted that the Macedonian influence on 
Euboea was lasting from Philip’s time on and there is nothing to 
prevent dating the construction of the tomb and the first burials 
from before the time of Alexander. The extraordinary purity of 
the decoration of throne A is to be compared with the supports 
of the couches in the tomb of Alketas, brother of Perdiccas in 
Termessos, which may be dated with probable accuracy in the 
year 319 B.C.” (Translated.) 


It is on this beautifully decorated throne that the inscription 
is carved in finely executed letters— 


Kratesipolis 
Aristionos 
Kratesipolis 
Menelaou. 


1%67G IX 522, lines 23 and 28; 761 (Larissa); XII® 686 (Syros) ; 
IG IX 745 (Larissa). 

17 Athenische Mitteilungen, 1901, 333 ff. K. G. Vollmoeller, tber zwei 
eubdische Kammergriber mit Totenbetten. 
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The tomb was rich in gold ornaments, which have been stolen. 
One of them, a ring with a carved gem, is described by Furt- 
wangler in his book on ancient gems,** and various objects from 
these tombs are in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. According 
to Furtwingler the tombs were used down to the end of the 
third century B. C. 

In feudal states like Macedon and Thessaly names tend to be 
repeated in families; for example, Cleopatra, Phila, Berenice, 
Stratonice. It is not improbable that Cratesipolis, wife of 
Alexander, and daughter-in-law of Polyperchon, was related to 
the women of her name who were buried in this splendid tomb. 
Whatever her family was—and we must believe from her mar- 
riage and prestige that it was a great one in Macedonia—she is 
an arresting example of the Macedonian woman in politics. 
One may wish that this gay, lovely, and heroic lady found a 
happier end than that of Cleopatra, Philip’s daughter, who took 
Ptolemy from her, and happier than that of the other women 
of Philip’s family, who all perished by violence. 

Cratesipolis had the virtues and faults of the women of her 
race. In the little that is recorded of her life, she shows a spirit 
of gallant adventure that endears her to the imagination. Per- 
haps if we knew more of her, we should like her less. 


GracE H. Macurpy. 
VassaR COLLEGE. 


18 Furtwaingler, Antike Gemmen, I T. 66, 4; II 305f.; III 448. 
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THE INSCRIPTION OF PHILEROS. 


The question whether Carthage, after its refounding in 44 
B. C. in accordance with the instructions of Julius Caesar, was 
dowered, like Cirta, with an extensive territory containing many 
attributed centers, was first discussed by Kornemann in Philolo- 
gus, 1901. Barthel’s dissertation, Greifswald, 1904, Zur Ge- 
schichte der rémischen Stiadte in Afrika, has shown that many 
of the particular centers which Kornemann believed to be cas- 
tella attached to Carthage were autonomous Caesarian founda- 
tions of Roman citizens and were mentioned in Pliny’s list of 
African communities as oppida libera because there were on the 
same sites indigenous or Punic communities to which Augustus 
had granted local autonomy. The possibility of a different type 
of attribution, of indigenous rather than Roman communities, 
has not been excluded. As the question has remained obscure 
and the evidence is meager and unsatisfying, the attempt to in- 
terpret the inscription upon which the argument chiefly depends 
must be made with some reserves. 

The portion which concerns us of the text of the inscription 
of Phileros is as follows: M(arcus) Caelius M(arci) 1(ibertus) 
Phileros, accens(us) T(iti) Sexti imp(eratoris) in Africa, 
Carthag(ine) aed(ilis), praef(ectus) i(ure) d(icundo) vectig- 
(alibus) quing(uennalibus) locand (is) in castell(is) LX XXIII, 
aedem Tell(uris) s(ua) p(ecunia) fecit, IIvir Clupiae bis, 
Formis August(alis).2... 

This freedman of Marcus Caelius, perhaps of Marcus Caelius 
Rufus, whose family owned lands in Africa,? was aide-de-camp 
of Titus Sextius, governor of Africa Nova 43-2 B.C., who sup- 


1 Cf. also Gsell, Hist. anc. de VAfrique du Nord, VIII, pp. 170 ff. 

20.1. L., X, 6104. 

®Cic., Pro Cael., 73. Phileros became an Augustalis at Formiae; 
could the reading of Pro Cael. 5 (praesenti praetoriani, P., praestutiani, 
Z) be praesenti prae (a dittography) Formiani and Formiae be the 
native town of Caelius Rufus? Note that a Caelius is mentioned by 
Cicero, Ad. Att., XII, 5, 2; XIII, 3, 1, among the heirs of Scapula and 
that he was in Africa, Ad Att., XIII, 33, 2, about June 1, 45 B.C. This 
Caelius, since he was personally unknown to Cicero, wa8 probably not 
the banker. 
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ported the triumvirate and captured Africa Vetus from Cornifi- 
cius and Laelius. As Sextius was again governor of this prov- 
ince in 41-0 B.C.* the approximate date of his aedileship was 
39 B.C. He next became prefect for the leasing of the quin- 
quennial vectigalia in the 83 castella. As prefect he was prob- 
ably a substitute to do the duties of the regular duovir quinquen- 
nalis whose appointment was due by 39 B. C., five years after the 
founding of the colony. It is possible that Lepidus who was 
governor of Africa from 40 to 36 B.C. was honoured by the 
colony with the office of duovir quinquennalis and delegated 
his functions to Phileros. At this time also Phileros built the 
temple of Tellus at Carthage. As Tellus was probably one of 
the Cereres,® the era of whose priests, dated doubtless from a 
temple foundation, began by or before 39 B.C.,° we have an 
added indication of the date of his prefectship. At Clupea, a 
Caesarian foundation of 46 B.C., he was twice duovir, and in 
Italy at Formiae, the place of his later residence, became an 
Augustalis. 

The problem presented by the inscription depends chiefly on 
the meaning of the word castellum, and involves the question of 
the relation of these 83 castella to Carthage and of both to the 
quinquennial vectigalia. In Africa castellum had two mean- 
ings, one of which is certainly applicable here, while the other 
can not be excluded. First, the castellum was an indigenous 
village, usually on a hill or some easily fortified site which pro- 
vided a center and a place of refuge for the people who cultivated 
a small area of the surrounding country.’ Under Carthaginian 
rule these villages were fixed, numerous, and often prosperous 
centers. The numerous “ cities” which invaders such as Regu- 
lus* and Agathocles ® found on Carthaginian territory were of 


On the history of the province 44-27 B.C., see Gsell, Hist. anc., 
VIII, pp. 183 ff.; Pallu de Lessert, Fastes des provinces africaines, pp. 
53 ff. 

5 Carcopino, Rev. hist., mai-juin, 1928, pp. 1 ff; cf. Gsell, op. cit., IV, 
pp. 268, 347-8. 

* Cagnat et Merlin, Inscriptions latines d’Afrique (I. L. A.), 390. 

7 For discussions of castella see Gsell, op. cit., V, pp. 240 ff.; Brough- 
ton, Romanization of Africa Proconsularis, pp. 176 ff. 

® App., Pun., 3. 

® Diodorus, XX, 17, 6. 
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this character. Such also were many of the three hundred 
“ cities ” which were still to be found on the restricted territory 
of Carthage in 149 B.C.*° The seventy oppida castellaque 
which Masinissa seized from Carthage in 174-3 B.C. and the 
fifty “cities” which he seized soon afterwards in the region 
about Thugga were probably of the same type.!? Sallust de- 
scribes the communities of the same area as castella,1* while 
Appian speaks of the mipyous xai dpovpua, numerous in the land, 
to which the Libyans fled for refuge while the Romans ravaged 
the country in 149 B.C.** The second possibility is that many 
of these castella were the central villas of estates with the popu- 
lation which dwelt about them. In the areas near Carthage 
the villas and gardens of Carthaginian landlords were probably 
quite numerous. But agriculture had been developed inten- 
sively in all portions of the Carthaginian territory, especially in 
the years following the Second Punic War, and probably under 
a system of tenantry.’® In a land where the danger of raids, 
of desert marauders in the south, and of hill-men in the Bagra- 
das valley, was not obviated until long after the Roman occupa- 
tion, it was natural that the central villas of estates should be 
built as forts. Parallels may be found in the wipyor of the Per- 
sian landlords of the Pergamene land, or certain villas of estates 
in Egypt or Palestine.*® 

Institutions corresponding to these two types of castellum 


4° Strabo, XVII, 3, 15. 

42 Livy, XLII, 23. 

12 App., Pun., 68. 

18 Jug., 54, 6; 87, 1. 

14 App., Pun., 101. 

25Qn Punic agriculture, see Gsell, op. cit., IV, pp. 1-75; culture of 
cereals was largely carried on by the indigenous people but rural slaves 
were also numerous. The fact that all stipendiary land in the prov- 
ince was classed as public land of the Roman people (Lex Agraria of 
111 B.C., Broughton, op. cit., p. 14), before the theory of dominium in 
solo provinciali was generally accepted (Frank, J. R. 8., 1927), indi- 
cates that previously the land had been considered the property either 
of the Carthaginian government or of individual Carthaginians, and 
was confiscated upon conquest; if so, the indigenous people were largely 
tenants of the Carthaginians. 

16 Rostovtzeff, Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Ramsay, 
pp. 359ff.; Preisigke, Hermes, 1919, pp. 423 ff.; E. Meyer, Hermes, 
1920, p. 100. 
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appeared in Africa under the Roman régime. The indigenous 
people continued to live in their natural village units, on land 
probably assigned them by the original settlement of the prov- 
ince in 146 B.C., and guaranteed them by the Lex Agraria of 
111 B.C. An inscription of Utica of about 57 B.C. indicates 
that these indigenous villages with their territories were known 
as pagi.2” As it is probable that no autonomous municipal life 
was officially recognized in the Punic and indigenous communi- 
ties until Octavian in 28 B.C. granted libertas to the Punic 
community which shared the site of Carthage with the Roman 
colonists,** these were all dependent castella at the time of the 
inscription of Phileros. On the other hand the Roman régime 
had fostered the growth of private estates in Africa, owned 
in large part by senatorial and equestrian landlords, probably 
also by descendants of the Gracchan and Marian colonists, and 
occupied and cultivated by indigenous people as in the Cartha- 
ginian days.’® Even if the civil wars and the resultant con- 
fiscations had caused a great deal of disturbance, and some of 
the confiscated land had not yet in 40-38 B.C. passed into the 
hands of new owners and of recent colonists, the estates with 
their central villas and tenant population remained. Protec- 
tion against raiders was necessary in most portions of the prov- 
ince.”° It is probable that the defensive works and the tower so 
often present in the African farm mosaics were usually present 
in actuality. 

An inscription of Uchi Maius of uncertain date may perhaps 
be restored thus: M C]ae[l(ius) Ph]ileros | castellum divisit | 
inter colonos et | Uchitanos termin(um) | que constttuit.* 
Should this identification be true, Uchi Maius was termed a 
castellum and was perhaps one of the eighty-three. We should 
then have the term castellum applied to one of the pagi of 


177, L. A., 422; on the pagi, see Broughton, op. cit., pp. 185 ff. 

18 Barthel, op. cit., pp. 20 and 32. 

1° Cf. Gsell, Hist. anc., VII, pp. 78 ff. 

20 Cf. Bell. Afr., 67, 2; 65, 1; VIII, 14603. 

210.7.L., VIII, 26274; Merlin and Poinssot, Les inscriptions d’Uchi 
Maius, Notes et documents, II, pp. 65 ff., where a reference either to a 
water tower or to a division of land necessitated by the Severan colonial 
deduction is supposed; cf. 0. J. Z., VIII, 26262. Such a division would 
also demand that all previous categories be made clear. 
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Roman citizens which date from the Marian settlement in the 
middle Bagradas area. These pagi, morever, did not become 
Roman towns until the time of the Severi, and throughout their 
history reveal a close connection with Carthage.?? The Uchitani 
may be the descendants of the original Marian colonists, or they 
may be indigenous people living within the same area, more 
probably the former, since we have no evidence that there was 
at Uchi Maius as at Thugga a native civitas of the same name 
associated with the pagus of Roman citizens. It is possible 
that land had been confiscated here, that settlers perhaps from 
among the dispossessed in Italy were taking it up, and that 
Phileros marked a division between land of the new settlers or 
occupants and that of the descendants of the Marian colonists. 
Such a settlement would be a part of the agricultural immigra- 
tion into Africa during and immediately after the period of the 
civil wars,”* and the addition of such a settlement to Uchi Maius 
in some recognized form under Octavian would account for the 
inclusion of the town in Pliny’s list of oppida civium Romano- 
rum. Further evidence is necessary to any valid conclusion. 
All provincial land with the exception of that granted to 
colonists in Quiritary right was subject to stipendium or vectigal. 
It is possible that in the processes of confiscation, re-sale and 
re-assignment which went on in Africa some of the earlier dis- 
tinctions were in particular cases forgotten. There can be no 
question however of the land which was assigned to the stipen- 
diary people, or of that which was ager privatus vectigalis- 
que. The right of collecting the vectigalia was often let for 
five-year periods ** to mancipes. These appear now as the repre- 
sentatives of the companies of publicans, now as individual, 
personal lessees.2° A passage in the Agrimensores states that 
the mancipes themselves relet the collection of the revenues 
per centurias and proximis quibusque possessoribus.® How far 
this system was applied in Africa is problematical. It seems 
probable, however, that, as in Sicily, the right of collection was 


22 Broughton, op. cit., pp. 32 ff.; 58 ff. 

23 pp. 78 ff. 

4 Corp. Agrimen., ed. Thulin, p. 79. 

25 Steinwenter, Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, XIV*, p. 992, art., Manceps; 
ef. Rostovtzeff, Gesch. d. Staatspacht, pp. 397, 416. 

*° Corp. Agrimen., 1. 
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let not in Rome but in the province itself, since the stipendiarii 
of the inscription of Utica address the provincial quaestor, and 
the mancup(es) stipend(iorum) ex Africa of an inscription of 
the time of Augustus do the same.?” Since mancupes is plural 
and since Cicero links Sicily and Africa together in opposition 
to the system of the farming of the taxes for the whole prov- 
ince of Asia it is also probable that, like the city territories of 
Sicily, individual unitary areas in Africa, probably the pagi or 
castella, were considered as separate divisions and let to indi- 
vidual lessees.2® When at a later time castella and pagi were 
given autonomy and became civitates the local council became 
responsible for the payment of the stipendium or vectigal.?® 
Payments due from estates composed of ager privatus vectigalis- 
que would be collected also in connection with these unitary 
areas. 

The mancipes of the inscription cited made their dedication 
to the provincial quaestor. The stipendiary pagi of the inscrip- 
tion of Utica had done the same. Phileros however, since he 
ranks his prefecture in a municipal cursus honorum, appears to 
have acted as an official of Carthage. If Carthage were dowered 
with an extensive territory the native villages and other units 
within that area would then be responsible to the officials of the 
town while any units outside of that area would still depend on 
the provincial quaestor. It is unlikely however that the mode 
of collection of the vectigalia would be changed. It is probable 
that the Caesarian organization of Carthage followed in some 
measure the extensive plan of the Gracchan survey, and perhaps 
with some reminiscence of the large unitary areas in Gaul made 
the new colony administratively and financially responsible for 
a considerable area of the province. Appian’s statement that 
people from the neighbourhood were included in the colony,*° 
and the evident close attachment to Carthage of the Roman 
pagi of the middle Bagradas valley indicate that the descendants 
of the Gracchan and the Marian colonists were probably included 
in the colony at its foundation.* The territory of Carthage 


277, TL. A., 422; O. I. L., VI, 31713. 

28 See Gsell, op. cit., VII, p. 52; Cic., Verrines, II, 3, 6, 12. 

2° Apul., Apol., 101, 17; Abbott and Johnson, Munic. Admin., p. 1382; 
Rostovtzeff, op. cit., pp. 415 ff. 

%° App., Pun., 136. $1 Broughton, op. cit., p. 60. 
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therefore in 39 B. C. may have extended beyond Thugga. With- 
in this territory the native villages and the private estates were 
probably administered from Carthage. Phileros as prefect had 
the duty of letting in eighty-three centers of whichever kind 
within the control of Carthage the contracts for the local collec- 
tion of revenues to the persons who assessed them upon the 
particular individuals, estates, and plots of land within these 
unitary areas. The fact that he was later duovir at Clupea does 
not bear upon the problem, since Clupea was a Caesarian foun- 
dation previous to Carthage. 

The extension of local autonomy under Augustus to the in- 
digenous communities broke up this attribution to Carthage. 
Whatever the relation of the pagus of Roman citizens at Thugga 
continued to be, the indigenous civitas, as Barthel has pointed 
out, once it was given status as a civitas, was not involved. In 
the central massif of Tunisia where the native communities 
developed much later than in the Bagradas valley, an inscription 
of 158 A.D. at Gsar bou Fatha, which mentions a prefect of 
the LXII cfastella ?] and one of the previous year at Mactar 
which mentions a prefecture indicate that the system of govern- 
ing undeveloped native villages in groups under a prefect 
whether municipal or military remained almost until the time 
of Marcus Aurelius.*? 

T. R. S. BrovucHton. 


Bryn Mawr 


VII, 23599, 622. 
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Hermes LXIII (1928). 


Zum Phrixos des Euripides (1-14). W. Schadewaldt inter- 
prets a papyrus fragment (Saec. II-III A.D.), to which A. 
Vogliano had called his attention (cf. Riv. Fil. N. S. 4, 1926). 
He shows that its eighteen lines represent a passage from a 
Phrixus tragedy (cf. Ovid Fast. 3, 853 ff.) and argues on the 
basis of Hyginus fab. 2, etc., that it belonged to the Phrixus of 
Euripides. 


Mercur-Augustus und Horaz C. I 2 (15-33). Kenneth Scott 
finds that in recent years, beginning with Mommsen, many 
scholars, especially Déonna (Rey. Arch. sér. V, II (1920) 187-8, 
have mistakenly found evidence in inscriptions, statuettes and 
coins to show that Augustus in his lifetime was identified with 
the god Mercury. The “principium et fons” of all of these 
attempts was the identification made by Horace in C. I 2, 41 ff. 
Now, however, an inscription from Cos, to which Dr. Bicker- 
mann called Scott’s attention, presents this identification clearly. 
Imp. Caesari Divi f. Aug. Mercurio scrutarei. Adroxpdropr 
Kaicaps vid. SeBaora. Avo- 
yévous Tov ToAvydpovs diAoxaicapos. In Egypt the Ptolemies had 
long been worshipped as Hermes the god of commerce. While 
Horace may have given free rein to his fancy, yet Oriental 
influence is possible. 


Die heronische Frage (34-47). Ingeborg Hammer-Jensen 
justifies her characterization of Heron of Alexandria and his 
later date against E. Hoppe, who ranks him as a great genius 
and would place him as early as c. 150-100 B.C. (cf. A. J. P. 
49, 385). She says (p. 43): “ Das Resultat einer philologischen 
Untersuchung der Pneumatik (N. Jahrb. 1910, p. 413 ff.), dasz 
Heron kein gelehrter, allseitiger Forscher und genialer Erfinder, 
sondern belesener, praktischer Mechaniker mit einem begrenzten 
Wissen war, hat die Hoppesche Kritik nicht erschiittert. Die 
kompilatorische Art der heronischen Schriften deutet auf das 
Zeitalter des Ptolemaios oder des Pappos; zu dieser spiten Zeit 
paszt auch die Sprache.” Hoppe cites as positive proof of 
Heron’s early date, the fact that in his metrics Heron uses the 
Egyptian method of measuring angles, but substitutes in his 
dioptrics the Babylonic method, which Hipparchus had intro- 
duced 133 B.C.; from this he concludes that Heron wrote the 
former books before 133 B.C., the latter after that date. She 
answers this by saying: Wir, die eine andere Auffassung von 
Heron haben, wiirden sagen, dasz Heron verschiedene Quellen 
abgeschrieben hat, ganz wie wenn er Pneum. I 32. II 17. 18 das 
avAds nennt was in dem tibrigen Buch owAny heiszt. 
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Zum Germanicus-Papyrus (48-65). Ulrich Wilcken takes 
exception to several points made by Conrad Cichorius (“ Ro- 
mische Studien” (1922) p. 375-388) in his treatment of this 
papyrus (cf. Sitzungsb. Pr. Akad. d. Wiss. (1911) XXX VIII 
p- 794 ff.). That Germanicus had been greeted as owrnp and 
evepyéerns by the Alexandrians is evident from the papyrus, but 
there is no reason to assume, with Cichorius, that he and his 
wife were furthermore addressed as Augustus and Augusta. 
The above laudations were no doubt due to Germanicus’ opening 
of the Alexandrian granaries during a famine (cf. Tac. ann. II 
59, Joseph. c. Ap. II § 63, Suet. Tib. 52); but that he dis- 
tributed the grain destined for Rome and so caused a famine 
there at the end of the year 19 A.D. cannot be true. For it 
can be shown that Germanicus relieved the distress in Alexandria 
before the harvest of the year 19 A.D. Moreover Wilcken, at 
some length, makes it probable that Germanicus did not release 
the grain destined for the Roman people at all, but that which 
was reserved for the city of Alexandria, which undoubtedly was 
stored in a separate granary. That the custom of the Egyptians 
of storing their surplus grain was very old is shown by the 
Joseph legend (Gen. 41, 33 ff.). Wilcken shows how this custom 
was observed by the Ptolemies. 


Zu Catull C. 55 und 58" (66-80). K. Barwick analyses and 
interprets these poems so as to show that Catullus composed 
the ten verses of 58° to take the place of verses 3-12 in 55; but 
as he had already included 55 in a publication of his poems, 
some friend or other finding, after Catullus’ death, 58* and 
probably other unpublished poems, included these verses in an 
enlarged edition. 


Odyssee-Probleme (81-92). E. Bethe interprets the scholion 
to 296: téAos THs “Odvoceias *Apiorapxos Kat 
*Apwrodavys to mean that the reuniting of Odysseus and Pene- 
lope was the goal, not the end of the poem, in opposition to 
v. Wilamowitz (Ilias und Homer p. 12, and Heimkehr des 
Odysseus p. 73) and Ed. Schwartz (Die Odyssee (1924) p. 151). 
He belittles Schwartz’s argument that Ap. Rhodius began the 
last verse of his Argonautica with doraciws in order to remind 
his learned readers of the dowao.. in y 296, which Schwartz 
contends was the last verse of the genuine Odyssey (cf. A. J. P. 
40, 217). He says there is no evidence to show that since the 
V century there was any other version of the Odyssey or Iliad 
than the ones that have been transmitted to us. On the other 
hand Bethe thinks we should strive to discover the original plot 
of the Odyssey, and to further this end he discusses the three 
passages that tell of Penelope’s trick of unravelling the web: 
B 93-110 ; + 139-156 ; w 129-146, giving plausible reasons to show 
that the 8 passage is the original. This leads to his argument 
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that there existed originally an Odyssey that knew nothing of 
the suitors, and that 7139-156 had been interpolated into a 
conversation between Odysseus and Penelope (cf. 7 102 ff.) that 
led to the recognition of Odysseus in the famous foot-washing 
scene and so to the goal of the original Homecoming of Odysseus 
(cf. v. Wilamowitz Hom. Untersuchungen 53 ff. and G. Finsler 
Homer II p. 403 ff.). 


Zu Julius Valerius (93-99). W. Morel publishes critical notes 
to the text of the Res gestae Alexandri Macedonis; the last 
edition by B. Kiibler, Leipzig 1888 (cf. Christ-Schmid Gr. 
Lit.® II 645 ff.). 


Miszellen: K. Kalbfleisch (100-103) publishes a papyrus frag- 
ment (Saec. IIT or III A. D.), discovered in the Faium (1926), 
which contains ten Menander maxims, six of them new. All 
begin with w, which indicates an alphabetical arrangement 
showing that alphabetical lists of Menander maxims that appear 
in medieval MSS were made as early as the II or III century 
A. D., if not earlier—H. v. Arnim (103-107) accepts v. Wilamo- 
witz’ reading <N>yAcd in Magna Moralia 1205 a 17, also his 
belief that this was the Neleus of Scepsis to whom Theophrastus 
left his library (cf. A. J. P. 49, 389); but he does not regard 
the reference to grammar as a proof of the late origin of the 
M.M.; for Neleus had been a pupil of Aristotle, and the gram- 
mar that he knew was merely the elementary knowledge, necessary 
for one attending Aristotle’s lectures (cf. Rh. M. N. F. 76).— 
K. Reinhardt (107-110) interprets Timaeus’ defense of Pytha- 
goras (Schol. Eur. Hee. 133) to show that Heraclitus was the 
one who called Pythagoras the xoridwv apynyds, the father of bluff 
(cf. Diels Vorsokr., Heracl. 81, and Hermes 62, 277).—J. 
Sykutris (110-111) publishes an epitaph commemorating an 
Homeric scholar, found at Citium (Larnaka) of Cyprus.—Th. 
Schneider (111-112) shows that the citation in the Naassenian 
sermon ch. 20: adrod jxovoapev, cidos adrov ody 
éwpdxapev depends on Deut. 4, 12, and discusses the mystic 
thought that concerned itself with the reception of the Ten 
Commandments at Mt. Sinai. 


Die Lex Vatinia de Imperio Caesaris (113-137). M. Gelzer 
produces detailed evidence, especially from the letters of Cicero, 
to prove in opposition to F. B. Marsh (Class. Journ. 22 (1927) 
504 ff.) that the date of Vatinius’ plebiscite, which assigned to 
Caesar both Gallia citerior and Illyricum for five years was 
not Feb. 28 but probably the month of June 59 B.C. Hence 
Caesar’s agrarian laws preceded this act as Plutarch (Cato 
minor) and other historians show. Further he considers the 
date of the Calendae Martiae mentioned in the Lex Vatinia 
(Cie. prov. cons. 36, 37) is March 1, 54 B.C., as generally 
accepted ; there is no reason to follow Laqueur in changing this 
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date to March 1, 55 B.C. Caesar’s subsequent political activi- 
ties are discussed, and the value of Gallia citerior for his plans, 
and the manner in which his influence was established there is 
set forth. 


Der aristotelische Protreptikos und die entwicklungsgeschicht- 
liche Betrachtung der aristotelischen Ethik (138-164). H. G. 
Gadamer subjects to a respectful, but searching criticism Jaeger’s 
thesis, summarized in his “ Aristoteles” (p. 248): “ Die Ent- 
wickelungsreihe Philebos, Protreptikos, Eudemische LEthik, 
Nikomachische Ethik ist von unwiderleglicher geschichtlicher 
Logik.” This thesis involves the question whether the fragments 
of Aristotle’s Protrepticus (discovered in the Protrepticus of 
Jamblichus) reveal a Platonic stage in Aristotle’s doctrine of 
Ethics, and that the Eud. Eth. show a transitional stage leading 
to the Nicomachean Ethics. Jaeger points out that the term 
ppovnsits as used in the Protrepticus is equivalent to vovs in 
Plato’s sense, implying his theory of ideas, whereas in the Nic. 
Eth. it is sharply distinguished from codia and vois; but, says 
Gadamer, the identification of dpdvyois with vots was common 
among poets and philosophers before Plato. Jaeger further 
finds numerous references to the Protrepticus in book I of the 
Eud. Eth., and tries to show that it constitutes an intermediate 
stage between the Protrept. and Nic. Eth., but Gadamer, while 
admitting that J. has given support to recent assertions of the 
genuineness of the Eud. Eth., thinks that this is still open to 
question. As regards allusions to Plato’s theory of ideas in 
the above works, Gadamer holds that, in spite of these references, 
we do not know that Aristotle had ever accepted this doctrine. 
There are many points made in the article that deserve close 
study. 


Uber die Einleitung der Historien Sallusts (165-192). F. 
Klingner throws light on the picture that Sallust drew of 
Roman history in the introduction to his five books of Historiae. 
This is made possible by the longer extracts found in Augustine’s 
De Civ. Dei. In order to gain an intelligible sequence, he makes 
some changes in the order of the fragments from that in Mauren- 
brecher’s edition. The pessimistic attitude of Sallust is shown 
in the Augustinian extracts, used by A. in his defense of the 
Christians, as well as in the Catiline and Jugurtha. The great 
turning point in Roman history is represented by Sallust to 
have been the destruction of Carthage in 146 B.C. That Scipio 
Nasica had warned against removing the wholesome dread of 
their enemy, and an account of the dire results following the 
destruction of Carthage was recorded by Posidonius (cf. Diod. 
34, 33; 38, 2; also Polybius VI, 57), ideas that evidently were 
adopted by Sallust. Klingner makes it probable that Sallust’s 
judgment of Roman history from the standpoint of morality 
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was partly due to Posidonius, partly to Cato; but, whereas 
Posidonius, an adherent of the aristocracy, represented Sulla 
as rehabilitating the Roman state, Sallust pictured him in the 
darkest colors. According to him the downward movement 
continued ; his outlook was completely pessimistic with no goal 
of betterment in sight. 


Zur Uberlieferung des Chariton-Romanes (193-224). F. 
Zimmermann finds on testing the Florentine MS, which con- 
tains this romance, with the Oxyrhynchus papyrus 1019 (Saec. 
II-III), that in fourteen passages the papyrus has the better 
reading, but in eleven passages the MS text is preferable. Simi- 
larly a comparison of the MS with the Faium papyrus (Saec. 
II) shows fourteen better readings in the papyrus to the eight 
of the MS. 


Miszellen: A. Wilhelm (225-231) emends an inscription from 
Kallatis published by O. Tafrali in Rev. arch. 1925, I, p. 265 
and emended by B. Haussoullier in the same periodical 1925, 
II, p. 64, basing his emendations on réxov (1. 23) in the sense 
of earlier, for which meaning he cites a number of passages. 
He also discusses an Abderite decree BCH 37, 125 ff—H. Kruse 
(231-236) criticizes recent editions of Aristophanes’ Clouds for 
their assignments of the last lines. He gives 1495-6; 1499-1501; 
1503 to Xanthias and 1505 to Chaerephon, the favorite pupil 
of Socrates.—U. Wilcken (236-238) emends Plut. Solon ch. 23: 
Eis pév ye Ta tov Aoyi€era (Solon) zpéBarov 
kat Spaxynv pedivvov, and interprets: “fiir die Schatzungs- 
stufen oder -klassen der Vermégen rechnet Solon ein Schaf 
und eine Drachme statt eines Medimnos.” ‘This would show 
on what basis sheepraisers and industrialists or merchants were 
classified (cf. Busolt, IT’, 268 A. 1.).—Th. Reinach (238-240) 
emends Plut. Solon 15 where Androtion states: ‘Exarov yap 
éroinoe Spaxpav pvav mpotepov Kal tpi@v ovcav to 
read éB8ounxovr’ ayovoav. This emendation is made plausible 
by means of capital letters. It removes the conflict with Arist. 
Polit. 10.—A. Schulten (240) changes milites to velites in 
Festus p. 238 M., as only the velites used the round shield. 


Der demosthenische Epitaphios (241-258). Joh. Sykutris 
defends Demosthenes’ authorship of this speech, the genuineness 
of which has been denied from the time of Dionys. of Hal. 
(De Dem. vi 1095 R). It is true, the speech is devoid of the 
Ais dywvorixy ; but this may be due to Dem. adopting here a 
traditional epideictic style for which he was not fitted. We 
know that he delivered such an oration after the battle of 
Chaeronea 338 B.C. (Dem. 18, 285 ff.; Aesch. 3, 152; Plut. 
Dem. 21), and as far as matter and orderly arrangement are 
concerned, together with the political atmosphere of the time 
that it reveals, there is no reason to question its appearance 
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under his name. Further there is no exaggerated declamatory 
effort as would be natural in an imitation. Finally the test 
of language, which, strangely, has been neglected, shows its 
Demosthenean character; especially noticeable is the avoidance 
of short syllables, showing a ratio of 6.64% ; the third Philippic 
has 6.32% (cf. A. J. P. 45, 285). 


Zitate aus Demosthenes’ Epitaphios bei Lykurgos (258-260). 
P. Maas adds a “ Nachtrag” to the above article, showing in 
parallel columns that Lycurg. adv. Leocr. 48-50 is dependent 
on the above Epitaphius (4, 19, 23, 24, 10, 23). 


Die Gliederung der Narratio in der rhetorischen Theorie und 
ihre Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte des antiken Romans (261- 
287). K. Barwick passes in review a large number of Greek 
and Roman classifications of narrative forms and modern inter- 
pretations of the same. He makes a plausible argument to show 
that the classification in Cic. [De inv.] I 27 and Auct. ad Her. 
I 12 f. is due to their common Latin source, who had misunder- 
stood a two-fold Greek classification: xara mpdypata in pos, 
ioropia, tAdopa and again kata mpdcwra in Spapyatixa, 
puxta. The first of these classifications appears in the above 
works as: fabula, historia, argumentum; but the second, n. in 
personis posita, is left without subdivision and therefore has 
been taken to stand for a narrative in dramatic form. This has 
led to the mistaken belief that exercises in the invention of 
stories were held in the Roman rhetorical schools, from which 
ancient Romance originated. Barwick finds that there is no 
evidence for this, and cites especially Theon’s chapter epi 
dinynuaros p. 78-96. It is clear, however, that the terms argu- 
mentum, zAdopa, §. rAacparixoy and later also 8. dpayarixev and 
the like were used to designate the ancient Romance (cf. Rohde, 
Gr. Roman’, p. 376 f.). 


lliturgi (288-301). A. Schulten gives an account of place 
names in Spain and their frequent recurrence, which has been 
a source of confusion. There were two places named [liturgi, 
one in Andalusia, the other in Catalonia not far from the river 
Ebro. It is in the latter place where Livy should have located 
the events described in XXIII, 49; XXIV, 41; XXVI, 17; 
XXXIV, 10; the defile and Lapides atri mentioned in XXVI 
17 have actually been identified. Contrary to reason Livy has 
referred all these events to the remote Andalusian Iliturgi. 
Likewise the siege and capture of the place that Livy XX VIIT 
19 believed to be the Andalusian Iliturgi was Ilorci (modern 
Lorca) situated on a hill difficult of approach, whereas the Anda- 
lusian Iliturgi was situated in a plain. 


Ein neues Altersgedicht des Kallimachos (302-341). Rudolf 
Pfeiffer restores to a large extent the text of a Callimachus 
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poem (Saec. II A. D.), discovered 1906, and published as no. 
2079 by A. S. Hunt in the XVII vol. of the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri. It was of all the Cal. poems the one most read. Of 
the forty fragmentary verses, eighteen were known wholly or 
in part through direct citations, four, perhaps five, more may 
be restored from imitations, and most of the verses can be 
shown to have been familiar to late Greek, and Roman poets. 
The reason for their popularity is evident. Callimachus repels 
the charges of his critics (Apollonius Rhodius may not have been 
the only one) by maintaining with poetical fancies, for which 
Homer, Hesiod, Pindar and Euripides can be cited, that not 
the length of a poem, not rodomontade, but artistic finish deter- 
mines the merit of a poem. Apollo advised him, when he 
began to write, not to follow the broad beaten track, but to 
choose his own path, even if it be narrower. The crisp verses 
full of poetical thought and humor show their influence in the 
Anth. Pal., Lucretius, Vergil, Horace, Propertius ete. Of 
especial interest are the numerous citations in metricians and 
grammarians, as they indicate that these verses must have headed 
a collection of Cal. poems, or more likely a new edition of the 
Aitia, which he published in his old age, as seems probable from 
v. 6 and the general tenor of the poem. His mention of Mim- 
nermus as yAvxvs is interesting, and that the third verse of the 
Batrachomyomachia is an imitation of verses 21/2 comes as a 
surprise. 

Kin Juvenalkodex des 11. Jahrhunderts in beneventanischer 
Schrift und seine Einordnung in die handschriftliche Uber- 
lieferung (342-363). U. Knoche identifies the codex Vaticanus 
latinus 3286, Saec. XI as the MS of which Angelo Poliziano 
(opera Basiliae 1553 p. 263) says: cuius mihi potestatem le- 
gendi fecit Franciscus Gaddius Florentinus. A legend on the 
first page shows that before Gaddius Giovanni Aurispa, the 
famous collector of MSS (c. 1369-1460), owned it. The Bene- 
ventine hand (Poliziano 1. c. calls it Langobardic) harmonizes 
with the fact that Aurispa spent most of his life in southern 
Italy. The codex contains the first ten satires of Juvenal; 
apparently nothing more followed. It has excellent interlinear 
glosses and a meagre selection of marginal scholia from the 
corpus of w-scholia. In general it belongs to the class so far 
as the ancient readings of this class differ from PBC Ar.; but 
frequently it is in agreement with this class, which Knoche 
calls II. He assumes that this mixture goes back to an archetype 
® (c. 400), which he calls a “ Variantenkodex.” Copies of this 
MS varied as text or variants were followed by the different 
copyists, which process he visualizes in a diagram. 


Miszellen: Ad. Wilhelm (364-366) adds a ‘ Nachtrag’ to his 
article on the decree of the thiasites of Callatis (p. 225 f.) ; for 
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which the editors subjoin, with apologies, a list of corrections.— 
Ad. Schulten (366-368) defends his recognizing, in Sallust’s 
hist. III 6, a description of the ancient Emporion (Roman 
Emporiae) against Hauler (Wiener Studien 44, 189 ff.), who 
on palaeographic grounds would read in the fragmentary pas- 
sage De[anium], which he identifies with Dianium, a base of 
operations of Sertorius.—G. Klaffenbach (368) emends 
yewooxev to 8. x[ai] iordvae in the Augustus in- 
scription from Cyrene (Phil. Wochenschr. 1927, 1193 ff. and 
1226 ff.). 

Lesefriichte (369-390). U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff con- 
tinues his miscellanies with numbers CCXXXI-CCXLVIII: 
CCXXXI deals with Hesiod’s Titanomachy 617 ff. with which 
vv. 139-154 should be associated ; v. 138 was once joined to 155. 
CCXXXII illustrates the meaning of oroyd£y in Soph. Antig. 
241 with Pollux 5, 36: tov dpxiwv oToixos .. 
oroxacuos and translates “du stellst deine Netze gut und um- 
wallest rings die Sache. [Why not cite Suidas: oroxifo: ro 
TEPLKUKA® THV as it eliminates the nets?] Various inter- 
pretations and emendations follow. Dio Chrysost. orat. XII 33 
“Die schénste Rede zu der man immer gern zuriick kehrt” 
gives him occasion to discuss the Eleusinian mysteries. Aes- 
chylus dealt with a local myth in his Eleusinians. There is 
no evidence that he included the Eleusinian gods. The state- 
ment that the priests adopted the dress of his actors, should 
not be reversed [cf. A. Miiller Gr. Biihnenalt. p. 229, 5]. 
CCXLVI. A remarkable epitaph from the Crimea shows bor- 
rowings from Callimachus, Theocritus and Homer. CCXLVII. 
Priscian Gram. III 406 has preserved the proper spelling zei, 
xetba. The sound of long « resembled «, hence in Ionia évos 
was changed to éeivos. CCXLVIII. corrections to his edition 
of Hesiod’s Erga. 


TYNOS und IMAPAAEITMA (391-414). A. von Blumenthal 
assumes that rizos is not derived from tvzrw, but originally 
meant ‘ Hohlform,’ and traces its various meanings in literature. 
He believes that the meaning ‘relief’ is more likely than 
statue-model in the Timotheus inscription of Epidaurus (cf. 
Arch. Jahrb. 1925, 206 and 1926, 82). Tapadeyya was used to 
signify models of various kinds. 


Des Pelops und Iamos Gebet bei Pindar (415-429). Joh. 
Th. Kakridis discusses the development of the Pelops-Oenomaus 
legend, particularly Pindar’s version in Ol. 1. The original 
story was a bride-stealing myth located in Lesbos, in which 
winged horses given by Poseidon, or possibly by some other god, 
enabled Pelops to escape with Hippodameia over the sea. This 
was changed to a race in which Myrtilus caused Oenomaus’ 
chariot to break down. Pindar, objecting to his hero’s winning 
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by means of a trick, introduced Pelops’ prayer to Poseidon, 
who responds with the gift of winged horses. K. insists that 
this version, including the love motif (v. 40 ff. and 75 ff.), 
was the invention of Pindar who was probably unfamiliar with 
the original story. Pindar’s familiarity with the epic story of 
Apollo’s helping Admetus to win a bride (cf. Pind. P. III, 
Wilam. Isyllos 57 ff.) would suggest the introduction of Posei- 
don. In the prayer of Pelops Ol. I 67 ff. are introduced, 
probably unconsciously, features that are peculiar to magic rites: 
proximity to, or contact with the god’s element, solitude, night, 
which recur in the prayer of Iamus Ol. VI 57 ff. But we should 
not say that Iamus’ prayer is a reproduction from Ol. 1; for 
Pindar followed the *Idyov yovai of his source, yet it is evident 
that he avoided verbal agreement. The mere rudiments of an 
earlier version, where Poseidon was the father of Jamus, are 
retained in this prayer in which, because of a new genealogy, 
Poseidon appears as a grandfather, who is of no use alongside 
of Apollo the father. 


Das romische Heer und seine Generale nach Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (430-456). E. v. Nischer determines the ranking of 
the Roman military commanders as they appear in Am. Mare. 
(353-378 A.D.), giving brief accounts of their appointments 
and activities, and compares their titles in Ammianus with the 
later titles of the Notitia dignitatum. 


Untersuchungen zur Topik des Aristoteles (457-479). P. 
Gohlke analyses the Topica with results that are in substantial 
agreement with H. Maier “ Syllogistik des Aristoteles” (1900), 
namely that Top. II-VII were written before I, VIII. He finds 
moreover that books II-VII are composed of originally separate 
layers, and are interspersed with later additions. A summary 
at the end of the article, chronologically arranged, shows the 
gradual growth of the Topica, with the Categories, which he 
now accepts as genuine, placed at the beginning. G. shows the 
influence of the Academy on Aristotle, his wavering attitude 
toward the ‘Ideas,’ and the gradual growth of his scientific 
terminology. 


Miszellen: A Stein (480-481) cites a London papyrus, dated 
246 A.D., in which Marcius Salutaris is mentioned; this fur- 
nishes a term. post quem for the grammarian C. Julius Romanus 
who cites M. S. in his ddopyai. He may have been a contemp- 
orary.—A. Korte (481-484) emends Pliny’s letter X 96, 10 to 
read: passimque venire victimarum <carnem)>, cuius adhuc 
rarissimus emptor inveniebatur. In §9 he approves Gronov’s 
emendation corripi for corrigi—Fr. Briuninger (484-485) 
finds that the Egyptian festival called yappoovva in Plut. de 
Iside et Osiride c. 29 celebrated the revival of the murdered 
Osiris (cf. Firmicus Maternus De err. prof. rel. 2, 3), and sug- 
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gests that it is identical with the Hilaria, as the last day of the 
Isis festival at Rome was called. Hence Hesych.: yxappoovva 
éoptat “AOnvnow probably refers to an Isis festival at Athens. 


HerMAN Louis EBELING 
GovucHER COLLEGE. 


XVII (1929), 3-4. 


Pp. 161-190. Hugo Schiitz, Die Konjunktiv- und Futur- 
formen auf -ero -ertm im Lateinischen, comes to the conclusion 
that “an unprejudiced examination of the use of the forms in 
-ero -erim shows that between the perfect subjunctive and the 
future perfect indicative there was originally neither a modal 
nor a temporal distinction, but the two forms were related to 
each other as were the present subjunctive and the future indic- 
ative.’ 

He gives and examines examples of forms in -erim with future 
meaning in main clauses (Pl. Truc. 629 ceperim; etc.) and in 
subordinate clauses (Bac. 1102 perdiderim; etc.), and conversely 
of forms in -ero with subjunctive meaning (Cas. 869 fecero; 
etc.). He then takes up the problem of the perfect subjunctive 
in prohibitions, and rejects the temporal aspect explanation (cf. 
Hale, J. F., XX XI, 272); he shows that prohibitions are em- 
phatic ideas, and supports the view that the perfect is essentially 
a form expressing emphasis (cf. Elmer, A.J.P., XV; Bréal, 
M.S. L., 1900, 277), and therefore more appropriate to prohibi- 
tions than the present tense; he instances similar emphatic 
uses of the perfect infinitive (Most. 349) and of the perfect 
participle (Asin. 685). 

Cicero used videro when attention to the matter was to be 
postponed, as is shown by a temporal adverb or by a qualifying 
clause, whereas videbo and videam indicated immediate atten- 
tion. In the second and third persons no temporal adverb or the 
like was needed to show postponement, since action was passed 
over to another individual. Catullus 67.20 attigerit is a correct 
reading ; the subjunctive is concessive, showing the easy transi- 
tion to the future perfect of probability, though the addition of 
prior in this passage shows that it refers to past time. 

Forms in -ero -erim may also have at the same time both the 
subjunctive and the future meaning (Livy praef. 1 perscrip- 
serim; Cic. Att., IV 6. 3 scripsero; etc.), and it is therefore 
not from failure to be attracted to the mood of the subjunctive 
on which it depends, that we find Cic. Verr. II 2.142 erit 
comprobatum, but this form is used in its subjunctive value; 
similarly Cic. Att. III 21 putabis depends upon a subjunctive 
and is to be interpreted in the same way. The so-called “ con- 
ditional ” used in the protasis of general future conditions is 
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merely a perfect subjunctive or future perfect used in the same 
double value (cf. Cas. 130 fueris; etc.). 

Pp. 191-305. Literaturbericht fiir das Jahr 1926. Paul 
Kretschmer und Paula Wahrmann, Griechisch (pp. 191-271). 
Wilhelm Kroll, Lateinisch (pp. 271-291). E. Vetter, Htrus- 
kisch (pp. 291-305). 


Pp. 306-322. Indices, von Stefan Weinstock. 


G. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


REVIEWS. 


Sexti Properti quae supersunt opera edidit novoque adparatu 
critico instruxit OLIFFE LecH RicHMoND. Cantabrigiae e 
typis academicis MCMXXVIII. 25 sh. 


If we may trust the traditional text, Propertius composes with 
little attention to logic, loves abrupt beginnings and violent 
transitions, and employs striking — sometimes very obscure — 
imagery together with a syntax that seems at times almost 
un-Latin. These and other difficulties are enhanced by the fact 
that the manuscripts not infrequently fail to mark, or mark 
wrongly, the points of division between the elegies. To scholars 
of a certain type it has always been inconceivable that a poet of 
Rome’s great period could have written in the manner which 
the manuscripts attest. They have therefore suspected the tra- 
ditional text at almost every point and have attempted by 
conjecture, by transposition, by the assumption of lacunae—by 
all the devices known to the critic—to recast the poems in a form 
which would not so violently outrage their conception of what a 
classical poet ought to have written and must have written. 

To this group of scholars Mr. Richmond belongs. His atti- 
tude and his methods are essentially the same as theirs, but 
he is more systematic because he is applying a theory which, 
to his mind, accounts for a very large number of the errors 
which he finds in the text. For some twenty-five years he has 
been publishing occasional articles on various aspects of his 
subject and so came to formulate the theory. In this beautifully 
printed volume he restates his theory and prints the text in 
conformity with it. 

The theory is in brief that sometime between the fourth and 
the sixth centuries there was an ‘ ancestor manuscript ’, written 
in uncials or rustic capitals, each page of which began with an 
illuminated letter and contained (with remarkable regularity !) 
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exactly sixteen lines of text. This manuscript suffered much 
damage: many leaves became loosened and interchanged, others 
were lost, and portions became illegible. An ‘ editor’ arranged 
the remnants of this ‘uncial ancestor’ as best he could and 
produced a copy which became the more immediate source of 
our extant manuscripts. Thus even before our archetype was 
written the text was full of gaps, the order was often wrong, 
and there were many other errors. Mr. Richmond’s text repre- 
sents an attempt to restore the pagination of the lost uncial 
ancestor. 

The external appearance of this text is amazing. Not to men- 
tion smaller lacunae more than forty whole pages are left blank. 
Altogether we have lost between 900 and 1,000 lines, according 
to Mr. Richmond, of the poet’s work. The text is printed 
throughout in ‘numerically balanced stanzas’ and a closer ex- 
amination reveals that there are many violent transpositions. 
The books are in part renumbered. Book I is enriched by two 
additional poems and is entitled Cynthia. Books II-IV (the 
traditional numbers) appears as Hlegiarum libri I-IV. In the 
first and last books there are comparatively few transpositions, 
but Elegiarum libb. I-II are in large part a veritable cento of 
traditional Book II, and some portions of this book appear in 
Bk. I (Cynthia) and in Elegiarum lib. IV. 

For an attempted justification of this procedure, which is— 
to use an adjective which Mr. Richmond himself has applied to 
his work — nothing short of ‘ revolutionary’, we turn to the 
Introduction, pp. 3-62, supplemented by remarks scattered 
throughout the apparatus criticus. The very bases of his argu- 
ment are matters of dispute. He starts with certain errors in 
the traditional text—poems beginning too abruptly, excessively 
abrupt transitions, omissions of something necessary to the 
thought, blocks of lines which do not harmonize with the pre- 
ceding or following passages, ete. These supposed errors con- 
stitute his real evidence. He finds a surprisingly large number 
of these difficulties (as they ought rather to be called) occurring 
at intervals of 16 lines or multiples of 16 lines, i. e. (for him) 
the sections of text represent pages or leaves, as the case may be, 
of the uncial ancestor. But few scholars will agree with Mr. 
Richmond that in any considerable number of these cases errors 
really exist. Still fewer will agree in any given case that he 
deals with the error in the right way. He operates in most cases 
with lacunae, transpositions, and numerically balanced stanzas. 
Less often he appeals to the evidence of a new and distinct 
family of manuscripts (C), which he recognizes, or to details 
of his own chronology of the poems. His favorite argument is 
that the pages (of the lost uncial ancestor) and the numerically 
balanced stanzas demand the changes which he makes in the 
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text. In the very first poem, for example, he assumes the loss 
of a couplet after v. 11, as he must if the poem is to fill just 
two pages (32 vv.) of the uncial ancestor and if the stanzas are 
to balance numerically (8 6.6]|6.6 8). But most scholars 
reject the lacuna. He leaves II 34, 1-66 in the manuscript 
order (though he assigns them to three different poems), but 
he transfers vv. 67-94 to Book I where they form a new poem, 
inserted between Nos. 20 and 21. He supports this transposition 
(p. 37) by ‘the reference to the recent death of Gallus (91), 
the poet’s claim to enter the band of poet-lovers, the signature 
of the book “Cynthia ... Properti” ... and an aspiration 
to fame (94) in the future . .. which consorts ill with e. g. 
II 7, 17-18’ etc. But this array of arguments is not convincing. 
The reference to the death of Gallus (26 B.C.), for example, 
will be decisive evidence for most scholars that these lines can 
not stand in Book I. The phrase Cynthia . . . versu laudata 
Properti cannot be the signature of the book since it refers to 
the girl, not the book. And why should the signature of the 
book be placed, as Mr. Richmond places it, in the third poem 
from the end of the book? Transpositions usually create more 
difficulties than they remove, but the strong argument against 
this one is that the lines are perfectly intelligible where they 
stand in the manuscripts. II 34 is in fact an excellent illus- 
tration of the loose, sermo-like composition which is a marked 
characteristic of elegy from Callimachus (the Cydippe) to 
Propertius. 

The statement that numerically balanced stanzas were ‘ a con- 
stant feature of Propertius’ composition’ (p. 27) is far from 
being established. In Book I, for example, Mr. Richmond con- 
cludes that ‘if 15 out of 23 elegies . . . show balanced stanzas, 
it is probable that the other eight are built on similar lines’ 
(p. 29). But one of the 15 is the new elegy (I 22), which 
consists of the lines transposed from II 34, and in four others 
the numerical balance results from the assumption of lacunae 
or the use of transposition. Thus the 15 shrink to 10 unless 
we tinker the text as, in establishing a principle of this sort, we 
ought not to do. In Book I therefore less than half the elegies 
admit numerical balance. In the other books the proportion is 
much smaller. Catullus and Tibullus as well as Propertius have 
been plagued with this kind of thing, but as a pervasive principle 
it simply will not work. 

Mr. Richmond is forced into a new chronology by his trans- 
positions. One example of this has already been given, but the 
most striking case is manifest in the transposition of IT, 10 to 
the beginning of Book IV where, with an appendage consisting 
of IV 1, 67-70, it forms a proem. Mr. Richmond reinterprets 
the chronological references in II 10 to bring them into harmony 
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with those of Book IV, i. e., c. 20-15 B.C. ‘We are in the 
period subsequent to 20 B.C. when the standards of Carrhae 
were recovered,’ he says, and he adds much more. Now II 10 
has usually been dated c. 26-25 B.C. and one reference alone is 
enough to render that date probable: among the military deeds 
of Augustus which he will celebrate Propertius alludes to the 
impending expedition under Aelius Gallus against Arabia. This 
expedition was being prepared 26-25 B. C. but ended disastrously 
24 B.C. After this result was known how could the poet write 
et domus intactae te tremit Arabiae? Mr. Richmond does not 
discuss intactae. Moreover, the elegy is akin to the recusatio 
(cf. Horace c. I, 6) and it is doubtful whether it was ever in- 
tended to serve as a real proem. But as a proem it is certainly 
best suited to the work of Book II or III since in Book IV there 
is but a single elegy which to a certain extent fulfills the poet’s 
promise, cf. IV 6 (on the temple of Apollo). 

In addition to the more direct exposition of his theory Mr. 
Richmond has included in his Introduction remarks on literary 
and biographical details, on literary influences, and efforts to 
show that the Panegyric of Messalla (in the Tibullus collection) 
and the pseudo-Vergilian Catalepton IX are youthful works of 
Propertius. The whole of the Introduction, however one may 
disagree with the results, is well written and suggestive, but the 
best part of the book is the careful critical apparatus—the most 
complete yet published for Propertius—in which the editor has 
recorded a mass of material derived from his collection of ‘ every 
manuscript .. . of which information could be obtained in 
Western Europe.’ 

In a review of moderate length it is impossible to do more 
than illustrate the methods and results of a book so crowded with 
details. Mr. Richmond is not dogmatic; he is ready, he says, to 
be refuted sine iracundia, and he declares, with reference to the 
form in which he prints the text, that it will be ‘ for the republic 
of scholars to decide whether so bold a decision was justified by 
the circumstances, and whether it can be confirmed and followed 
by posterity... The hope implied in these modest words is, I 
regret to say, doomed to disappointment. The republic of 
scholars will condemn by a large majority both Mr. Richmond’s 
theory and its application. For despite its novelties the book as 
a whole represents a retreat to older and mostly abandoned posi- 
tions of scholarship. Since the Roman elegists often reflect in 
verse their somewhat disjointed emotions, since (except in 
Catullus) their couplets are regularly more or less separable 
entities—too bad that they ever developed the ‘Law of the 
Distich ’!—it is unfortunately easy to rearrange couplets and 
groups of couplets and yet maintain a semblance of sense. But 
this method long ago passed its hey-day. Through careful in- 
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terpretation we have acquired a better understanding of elegy 
and countless studies have demonstrated the peculiarities of 
Propertius. In the light of our present knowledge we need 
rarely resort to the more violent methods of text-criticism. And 
after all the manuscripts, as manuscripts go, are much more 
reliable than those of Catullus and Tibullus, the two poets who 
most closely resemble Propertius, and so there is a presumption 
that his text has suffered less, not more, damage than theirs. 


ArtTHuR L. WHEELER. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Petronius, The Satiricon. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Evan T. Sacz. New York and London: The Century 
Company, 1929. xl-+ 228pp. $2.35. 


This volume by Professor Sage is, on the whole, a very worthy 
contribution to the Century College Latin Series, and should 
meet with a cordial welcome among all students and teachers of 
Petronius, both on account of its scholarly character and its 
convenience as a text. It is, I believe, the first American edition 
of the extant Satiricon entire; and it has the merit of providing 
an annotated text for class-room use not merely of the familiar 
Cena, but likewise of many other fine passages of the Satiricon 
which are seldom read by students but which are indispensable 
to an understanding of the author’s style and genius. The 
chapters annotated are 1-5 inclusive, 12-15, 26. 7-79. 4, 82. 1-4, 
83, 88, 89, 93. 3-99, 100-112, 114-124. 1, 132.15, 136. 4-137. 9, 
and 141. A summary is given in the notes of the unannotated 
chapters that intervene. The running commentary consists of 
brief notes intended to furnish practical aid to undergraduate 
students. The editor tells us that he has sought to explain all 
words not found in the smaller Latin dictionaries, together 
with certain others of rare occurrence. This will save the student 
a lot of unnecessary thumbing of his dictionary. In the Cena 
there are many words whose meaning and derivation are un- 
known or uncertain. In some cases Professor Sage discusses 
the origin and meaning of these words; but his usual practice 
is to give only a translation with or without the statement that 
the exact meaning is unknown or uncertain. It would be better, 
I think, to comment fully on all these words; the student as 
well as the teacher may be expected to have some curiosity about 
lexicographical problems of this sort and should be put in touch 
with the criticism relating thereto. Particularly interesting and 
worth while, in my opinion, are the occasional comments on cer- 
tain colloquial Latin forms as the forerunners of similar phe- 
nomena in the Romance languages (cf. 2. 2, 26. 8, 43. 2, 44. 12, 
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46.2, 63.3). The locus classicus for captatio is undoubtedly 
Hor. Sat. II. 5 and should be cited along with Pliny in the note 
on 115.6. The statement that the quasdam gentes mentioned 
in 141.3 are ‘unknown’ is inaccurate; see Herodotus III, 38 
(the Callatiae) ; id. IV, 26 (the Issedones) ; Pomponius Mela, 
III, 59 and III, 64-65. In the note on 1.1 the reference to 
Apuleius, Met. 3.26 is wrong; it should be, I suppose, either 
4.5 or 8.5 or 8.30. The mention of schedium in connection 
with Lucilius is found in the prologue to Apul. De Deo Soc., 
not in the Apologia (note on 4.5). In the note on 39.5 read 
Met. 1.9 in place of Met. 1.8 The cross reference to Lycurgus 
in the note on 117. 3 should be to 83. 6 instead of to 86. 6; and it 
is probable that this Lycurgus (in 83.6) is not to be identified 
with the famous lawgiver but with the host that Encolpius had 
killed and who is here (117) mentioned again in connection with 
the same lost episode (cf. occidi hospitem in 81.3, hospitem 
Lycurgo crudeliorem in 83.6 and quicquid Lycurgi villa gras- 
santibus praebuisset in 117.3). Ovid, Met. 15. 525 ff. has no 
bearing on the Delphicus ales of 122, line 177. 

In his introduction Professor Sage writes short chapters on 
‘The Satiricon and its Background,’ ‘ The Originality of Petro- 
nius,’ ‘ The Style of the Satiricon, ‘ Petronius,’ ‘ The History of 
the Text’ (followed by a valuable appendix on the MSS and edi- 
tions), ‘Informal Latin, and a ‘Synopsis of the Satiricon.’ 
Nearly all of these chapters are well written and scholarly. The 
least satisfactory is that on the originality of Petronius (p. xiv- 
xvii) which is so sketchy that it does not state the problem 
intelligibly. The brief discussion in this connection of kindred 
and antecedent types, being external in treatment and fragmen- 
tary, is not very instructive, and here and there is likely to mis- 
lead. The serious Greek romance came to its maturity in the 
second century A. D. (or sooner), not in the fourth, and Achilles 
Tatius is typical of its decadence rather than of its prime, for 
which see Chariton and Xenophon. A.D. 400 as the approxi- 
mate date of Achilles Tatius, is at least 50 or 75 years too late 
(see Ox. Pap. X, no. 1250). With due respect to Professor 
Sage and his right of opinion on disputed matters, I must say 
that the reiterated implication that Petronius was the originator 
of a new literary form ignores some very pertinent data and 
has for its support only the weakest kind of negative evidence, 
the fact namely that no earlier romances have been preserved 
and that the ancient writers (who ignore the romance as such 
anyhow) have not mentioned any earlier specimens. If we had 
to depend upon the testimony of ancient authors, we would not 
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know whether the Satiricon itself was what we call a romance, 
nor should we ever have heard about the romances of Chariton, 
Longus, Apollonius of Tyre, or Pseudo-Kallisthenes. I can 
believe that Petronius, in the story part of the Satiricon, was 
writing in an already established Greek literary tradition of 
which the "Ovos is a later representative, without thereby lower- 
ing my estimate of his originality, which in any case is that of 
a genius in the fullest sense of the word. New literary forms, 
however, are rarely, if ever, invented all at once, and least of all 
by great writers, whose inspiration is generally of a different 
sort, and who are not likely to waste time experimenting with 
external combinations or formal devices. A Homer, an Aeschy- 
lus, a Vergil, a Dante, or a Rabelais may modify substantially 
the form with which he works, but the thing with which he is 
most concerned, and which marks his genius, is the wine, so to 
speak, that he puts into the old bottle and not the shape of the 
bottle itself. If the Satiricon is not brand new in respect to its 
underlying pattern, it is all the more classical for not being so. 

The position of Petronius as arbiter elegantiae at Nero’s court 
(cf. p. xxii and 209) was presumably, though not certainly, un- 
official. A passage of Suetonius, which has rarely if ever been 
cited in this connection, tells us that Tiberius novum officium 
instituit a voluptatibus, praeposito equite Romano T. Caesonio 
Prisco (Tib. 42). In view of this precedent, it is conceivable 
at least that Petronius held the same or a similar position under 
Nero. 

The ‘Supplementary Notes’ (pp. 197-204) are intended to 
furnish starting points for further investigation and will be 
found of particular interest and value to advanced students. 
They consist of brief excursuses on well-chosen topics and are full 
of valuable leads and information brought together from a wide 
variety of sources. Among the topics treated in these excellent 
notes are some which always challenge attention, but for which 
there is no suitable or available commentary elsewhere. I have 
in mind especially the notes on ‘The Satiricon and Satire,’ 
wherein the title of Petronius’ work is discussed authoritatively 
and in detail; ‘The Troiae Halosis and Nero’; ‘The Book 
Division of the Satiricon’; ‘The Short Cut to Painting’; and 
‘The Widow of Ephesus.’ The other topics are: ‘ Petronius 
and the Milesian Tale’ (too brief and not sufficiently “ griind- 
lich’), ‘The Literary Influence of Petronius,’ ‘The Place and 
Date of the Cena,’ ‘The Realism of Petronius,’ ‘The Literary 
Theory of Petronius’ (wherein Miss Baldwin’s study deserves 
more attention than it receives), ‘The Seating Arrangements at 
the Banquet,’ ‘ Astrology,’ and ‘ Riddles.’ Professor Sage has a 
very extensive knowledge of the critical literature on his subject 
and has here drawn on it to good advantage. The ample and 
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very useful bibliography which he appends at the back of the 
book is no mere show-piece, but an index to material that has 
actually been used. I miss, however, a reference to R. Cahen’s 
Le Satiricon et ses Origines (Lyon, 1925), which is one of the 
finest and most reliable critiques of Petronius’ art that I know, 
and the only one that does full justice to the connections between 
the Satiricon and Roman satire. 

In his preface Professor Sage tells us that he has had ‘ no 
desire to make this a critical edition in any sense,’ and that his 
text ‘in general is that of Biicheler and Heraeus.’ It contains, 
nevertheless, a fairly large number of readings and omissions for 
which no authority can be found in the critical apparatus of 
Biicheler’s editio maior or in Gaselee’s reproduction of H; and 
yet we are given no critical notes or apparatus by which to check 
their authority. Although Professor Sage probably knows more 
about the MSS of Petronius than anyone else living, and al- 
though, as he says, he has had at hand a considerable quantity 
of other material not accessible to recent editors, nevertheless he 
ought not to expect us to accept ex cathedra, and without know- 
ing their sources, a lot of readings and omissions which rarely or 
never improve the text and sometimes do it positive harm. He 
should at least give us the authority for these odd readings and 
omissions, if he has any; otherwise, our natural assumption 
must be that they are errors or misprints, since few of them are 
plausible as emendations. The following apparent departures 
from the MSS are in point (I have examined only chaps. 
1-100): 21.5, splendissime for splendidissime; 25.2, videatur 
for videbatur; 30.5, servis for pueris; 33.3 argentosque for 
argenteosque (misprint?) ; 33.5, inquit for ait; 38.5, coccinum 
for coccineum (misprint?) ; 43.3, enim for ewus; 44.7, terras 
for terram; 45.13, ego for tibi; 57.5, dicit for dizit; 58. 8, 
mercedem for mercedes (possibly an emendation, but if so, un- 
necessary) ; 65. 2, ambitiossime for ambitiosissime (misprint ?) ; 
78.4, inquit for ait; 78.8, raptumque for raptimque (mis- 
print?); 80.6, etiam for statim; 92.5, poculum for poculo; 
94.10, prius for prior; 97.1, instat for intrat; 107.13, sit for 
est. In each of the cases here cited what appears to be the 
correct reading of the MSS has been retained by Biicheler 
(1862), Heraeus (1922), Ernout, and Friedlander (for the 
Cena). I have been able to verify most of these readings and 
of those mentioned below, since they occur in passages for 
which H is presumably the only authority. The following 
words, omitted in Sage’s text, are kept by the editors above men- 
tioned upon the authority of what one may assume, in the 
absence of critical comment, to be the principal MSS in each 
case, certainly in the H portion: 26.5, subinde; 29.1, erat 
(after pariete) ; 31.3, cum; 35.4, erat (after scriblita) ; 47. 5, 
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esse (after tormentum) ; 54. 5, enim (after vicem) ; 56. 3, saepe; 
75. 6, tibt; 79.8 (first line of the poem), tla, the omission of 
which spoils the meter ; 80. 8, parem (without which the sentence 
can scarcely be construed) ; 82. 3, tlle; 82. 4, ipsa (after atque). 
I suppose most of these are due to oversight, since I can see 
no good reason why any of them should be deleted. The editor’s 
avowed conservative policy has led him to restore felicitously a 
goodly number of such plausible MS readings as ponitis (27.4), 
berbex (57.1), cingor (82.1), fata (89 1.13), ete.; but, on the 
other hand, I cannot understand that reverence for manuscripts 
(and often it is only one or two easily confused letters in a single 
15th century MS that are involved) which prompts him to 
retain tenuit in 12.6 (which spoils the sense) ; hew est hew in 
42.4; ridebant in 44.18 (with Ernout; Biicheler reads redibant. 
Sage and Ernout might as well have kept ut dii also which is 
every bit as plausible as ridebant.) ; tres in 48.4 (not plausible 
as an absurdity on Trimalchio’s part, for there is no point in 
it); and aviwm inquit in 69.8, without either supplying amici 
with Biicheler or marking a lacuna with Ernout (by following 
the MS here, the words inquit Trimalchio are made to introduce 
a direct quotation, which is very bad Latin). Colewm TIovis 
tenere in 51.5 is shockingly conservative; but it is the reading 
of H, and there is a lot we don’t know about Latin slang. For 
scientific reasons, as well as for the sake of consistency, Professor 
Sage should have retained oppresserit in the speech of Trimal- 
chio in 71.1; for it is not only the reading of H (followed by 
Heraeus and Ernout) but the same construction is used by 
Kchion in 46.5 (Sage). In 12.5 the reading metu of T'p is in- 
appropriate to the context, and seems to have little advantage 
in regard to MS authority over motu of Lt, which fits the situa- 
tion exactly. I should raise similar objections in regard to a 
dozen or more other readings that differ from Biicheler-Heraeus 
and Ernout, but these matters are too subjective to be discussed 
here. 
B. E. PErry. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. VII: The Hellenistic 
Monarchies and the Rise of Rome. xxxi-+ 987 pp. + 
tables. Cambridge, At the University Press, 1928. 


This huge volume deals with two of the most difficult periods 
in the range of ancient history, periods for which contem- 
porary literary evidence is almost wholly lacking and for a 
knowledge of which we are dependent on traditional accounts 
preserved in writers of a later age. It has been the task of 
the authors of this volume to winnow out of the later writers 
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such parts of the tradition as seem to them genuine and based 
on contemporary records and to supplement the data so ob- 
tained by other, non-literary, sources, epigraphical, papyrologi- 
cal, archaeological. This task has been skillfully and conserva- 
tively performed. One is struck also with the pains taken to 
articulate the contributions of the several contributors by means 
of cross-references. But, although an attempt is made to unify 
the volume, yet, in accordance with the plan of the series, each 
author is free to express his independent judgment on moot 
questions. For example, Mr. Last takes a view of Etruscan 
origins different from that of the author of Vol. IV, Ch. xii, 
and Mr. Tarn and M. Holleaux accept differing dates for the 
battle of Sellasia. 

The contributors represent four countries, and it is satisfactory 
to note that three Americans (including Prof. Rostovtzeff) 
have made substantial contributions to the volume. 

The first chapter of the book, dealing with the leading ideas 
of the Hellenistic epoch, is written by Prof. Ferguson and is 
characterized by his usual faculty for cogent and happy generali- 
zation : 


“ Macedon exerted no such transforming influence on Greece as Rome 
did in Italy. There was no Hellenic analogue for Latinization.” 


** City-states desired two things which the world situation made it 
impossible for them to have simultaneously—liberty and protection; 
and yearning for the former killed gratitude for the latter, so that 
devotion to a dynasty had great difficulty in gathering strength.” 


In chapter ii, Mr. de Navarro takes us back of the third 
century in time, and also forward, to introduce the Gauls and 
their culture and character, thus paving the way for their in- 
troduction presently as persons in the drama. 

Chapter iii, by Mr. Tarn, gives a sketch of the political history 
of the Hellenistic world from the battle of Ipsus to the fall of 
Lysimachus and the final establishment of the Antigonid dynasty 
in Macedon. The story is clearly told (if one has mastered 
the proper names involved), but Mr. Tarn leaves the impression 
at times of trying to tell us more than the limits at his dis- 
posal allow. Chapters iv-vi (the first two by Prof. Rostovizeff, 
the other by Mr. Tarn) give an account of the political, social, 
and economic structure of Egypt, the Seleucid empire, and 
Greece and Macedonia respectively. 

The intellectual aspects of the Hellenistic age are treated in 
the next three chapters. Chapter vii, by Mr. Angus, treats of 
Athens, the new comedy, and gives a sprightly account of the 
new philosophies; chapter viii, by Mr. Barber, deals with the 
literature of Alexandria; science and mathematics are covered 
in a chapter written jointly by Mr. W. H. S. Jones and Sir 
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Thomas L. Heath. These three chapters are among the most 
fascinating in the book. One can only marvel at the combina- 
tion of classical learning and scientific knowledge displayed by 
the authors of chapter ix and regret that most historical students 
will hardly be able to follow the intricacies of Greek mathematics 
even on the moderate scale on which they are here set forth. 

Beginning with chapter x, we take a step backward chrono- 
logically to pick up the beginnings of Rome, and chapters x-xvi, 
written by Prof. Stuart Jones and Mr. Last, carry the story 
down to the beginning of the fourth century. Prof. Jones in 
chapter x gives an excellent account of the main sources from 
which any history of early Rome must be made out, together 
with a temperate evaluation of the worth of the several parts 
and the principles which must govern their use. The short- 
comings of the tradition are not spared in detail, but the general 
attitude is conservative: 


“But often the stones are dumb and the books speak but do not 
speak the truth. Yet to reject root and branch the statements of the 
Romans about their early history is to abdicate the office of the his- 
torian. Amid much that is false the tradition contains a nucleus of 
truth, and it is the task of the historian to do the best he can to 
discover it.” 


This task the authors have conscientiously performed in 
these chapters. They have been on the whole respectful toward 
the tradition. Full weight has been accorded the conventional 
critical principles, yet much of the tradition has been salvaged. 
The kings, except perhaps Romulus, are apparently historical 
personages, especially the last three, and the main outlines of 
the early wars are accepted. Considerable confidence is reposed 
in the consular fasti and the fasti triwmphales. Mr. Last con- 
siders the Etruscans to be indigenous in Italy. While recogniz- 
ing Etruscan influence on Rome, he protests against exaggerat- 
ing it: 

“Tt would be idle to deny that Rome borrowed from Etruria, but no 
less idle to represent Roman culture as Etruscan . . . the Roman debt 
was incurred by casual loans from the more rapidly developed culture 


which lay across the river . . . save for a period in the sixth century, 
and then only in a political sense, Rome was not an Etruscan city.” 


The authors expressly recognize the tendency of the tradition to 
read back into the early history of Rome the motives of later 
republican controversies, but are still inclined to see in the 
‘struggle of the orders’ much that is economic beside the purely 
political. 

The whole account is most temperate and is singularly free, 
for an account of this particular period, of dizzying critical 
ingenuities. One of the difficulties in writing about early 
Roman history is to know where to begin. The fact of the 
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presence of ‘inhumers’ side by side with ‘ cremators’ in early 
Italy does not seem to help the subsequent narrative a great 
deal, though doubtless, if intrinsically interesting, the inclusion 
of the fact is justified. 

M. Homo continues the story with an account of the tem- 
porary set-back of the Romans at the hands of the Gauls in 
the fourth century (chapter xvii), and in the following chapter, 
Prof. Adcock, who deals more severely with the tradition than 
his colleagues, relates the story of the building of the Italian 
confederation to the time of Pyrrhus. 

The account of the career of Agathocles by Mr. Cary and 
Prof. Tenney Frank’s chapter on Pyrrhus bring the south- 
Italian Greeks, the Sicilians, and the Carthaginians on the stage 
and pave the way for Prof. Frank’s chapter on the first Punic 
war (xxi). Prof. Frank discusses the Senate’s aversion to the 
war and makes the prospective difficulty of the war (p. 670) 
a possible deterrent, although as far as any one could see the 
war would probably be fought in Sicily. And yet, the conquest 
of Carthage itself had seemed feasible to Agathocles (p. 626) 
and to Pyrrhus (p. 651). Surely the Romans must have known 
that their own resources were not inferior to those of Agathocles 
or Pyrrhus. The Romans won the war and that in spite of the 
fact that they had no navy at the outset, while the naval power 
of Carthage is rated as prodigious. One sometimes feels that 
the later Romans, in their pride that their nation had started 
from scratch in a hurdle race, have somewhat magnified the 
hurdles. The genius of Hannibal in the second Punic war was, 
no doubt, for a time, a formidable thing and the Romans were 
thoroughly impressed, if not a little scared by him, but, aside 
from this one episode, the success of the Romans in the Punic 
wars seems, mistakes apart, to have been uniform and reasonably 
easy. The reason for senatorial aversion to the war offered on pp. 
670-1, namely that such a war would inevitably bring more ‘ new 
men’ to the fore, is perhaps a better one. As Prof. Marsh has 
insisted in his ‘ Founding of the Roman Empire,’ it is a motive 
that operated strongly in the anti-imperialistic policy of the 
Senate in the second and first centuries. Especially to be com- 
mended in the present chapter is the final section on the widen- 
ing of the intellectual outlook of the Romans through twenty 
years of continuous intercourse with the Sicilian Greeks. 

At this point, the Roman story is interrupted to take us back 
to the eastern Mediterranean. It has been the tendency of 
historical writing in recent years to treat Mediterranean history 
as an organic whole, and, while a priori the tendency seems to be 
a desirable one, there are great practical difficulties in so treating 
it. After one has enumerated a few articles of commercial ex- 
change and noted the bare fact of a few Roman embassies (one 
seems to be archaeologically attested) to Delphi, the connections 
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of Rome with the Greek east prior to the end of the third century 
simmers down to very little. Chapter xxii, which takes the 
history of Ptolemies and Seleucids down to Raphia, and xxiii, 
which deals with Greece and Macedonia to the Cleomenic war, 
might just as well have followed chapter vi immediately. The 
two chapters, by Mr. Tarn, give a clear, well-ordered account of 
a most trying period. A certain unity is given Mr. Tarn’s 
chapters by his occasional mild expressions of sympathy and ad- 
miration for Antigonus Gonatas, which make the ‘Old Man’ 
into a not unattractive hero. Mr. Tarn’s deflation of the ability 
and exploits of Ptolemy III seems to be justifiable. 

Chapters xxiv and xxv are by way of preparation for the 
story of the second Punic war to come in the next volume. The 
former treats of the ethnic and cultural relations of the Spanish 
peninsula and the activities of the Carthaginians there to the 
siege of Saguntum. The chapter is done by Prof. Schulten, so 
well known for his work at Numantia. The peculiar lotion 
and dentifrice of the Celtiberians, which, when we encountered 
it in Catullus, we were inclined to set down as one of those con- 
temptuous hyperbolae that a certain type of patriotism is prone 
to employ in speaking of the despised foreigner (one recalls the 
filthy whiskers of the Bolsheviki), is apparently to be taken seri- 
ously. Chapter xxv, by Prof. Frank, discusses the history of 
Rome in the interval between the Punic wars with illuminating 
sections on the organization of Sicily and the beginnings of an 
imperial policy, the conquest and expulsion of the Gauls, and 
the democratic movement under Flaminius. 

The volume is concluded by M. Holleaux’s chapter on the 
Illyrian wars and the earliest Roman contacts with Greece and 
Macedonia, a necessary preliminary to the story of Roman ex- 
pansion in the east in the second century. 

The volume is provided with tables, genealogical and chrono- 
logical, and a number of excellent maps. The dignified material 
aspect of the Cambridge volumes is too well known to require 
comment, but one cannot refrain from paying tribute to the 
astounding accuracy of the proofreading. To find an error, one 
is almost reduced to pointing out the wrong spacing of a single 
letter in the last line of the footnote to p. 782; on p. 451, 
comitatus appears for comitiatus. 

The volume will be a great boon to the teacher of ancient 
history. Many of the subjects treated have not hitherto been 
available in convenient form in English, at least not within 
single covers. Particularly has there not been available a good 
comprehensive account of the political and international history 
of the Greek east as a whole, apart from the recent brilliant 
sketch in Mr. Tarn’s ‘ Hellenistic Civilization,’ which is much 
too compact for the use of undergraduates. Beloch’s volume IV 
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has been of great assistance to the teacher, but it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out how little reliance can be placed on under- 
graduate ability to use a foreign language. The chapters on the 
sources of early Roman history (what teacher has the time 
or inclination to wade through the controversy from Beaufort and 
Niebuhr to Pais and Beloch, or even to read Sir G. C. Lewis in 
English?), the chapters on the Gauls, and especially the new 
synthesis of early Roman history will likewise prove very accep- 
table from this point of view. When now the volume dealing 
with the second and third centuries A. D. appears, if it is as well 
done as the present volume, the task of the teacher of ancient 
history will be materially lightened and assisted. 


Ernest L. HEtricH. 


Schallanalytische Versuche. Eine Einfiihrung in die Schall- 
analyse. Von GUNTHER IPSEN und Fritz Kare. Heidel- 
berg, 1928. Carl Winter’s Universitaétsbuchhandlung. Pp. 
xi-+ 319. 


The purpose of this book is, as the subtitle states, to furnish 
an introduction into the fascinating but difficult subject of the 
analysis of speech sounds in connected discourse, and as such . 
concerns itself primarily with the melodic and rhythmic quali- 
ties of written verse and prose. The authors, assisted by other 
former students of Sievers, the founder of Schallanalyse, 
attempt the Herculean task of presenting to the uninitiated the 
methods of approach and the results of their independent labors 
in this comparatively new field, which will undoubtedly become 
a very valuable auxiliary in all philological work. 

In order to forestall the usual criticism that the exponents of 
Schallanalyse deal mainly with texts belonging to older literary 
periods whose acoustic qualities can no longer be determined 
with certainty, the authors used for the most part modern 
texts, which were chosen by others not directly concerned with 
the experiments in question, and which were consequently un- 
known to the investigators. In addition, poems by a Dutch 
writer of the 17th century and an excerpt from Tacitus were 
examined. All of the problems submitted were to be sure not 
solved completely or correctly. As a matter of fact, the investi- 
gators are quite frank in confessing their inability to master 
all the difficulties confronting them. In some cases they see 
a limit to Schallanalyse, in others, they attribute their failure 
to insufficient practice, and feel sure that in time they will 
develop greater skill. Indeed in several instances they immedi- 
ately understood the nature and cause of their mistakes. 
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The investigations are divided into four series. The first 
takes up the question of the authorship of works—22 in number 
—examined. The second series is concerned with interpola- 
tions in seven texts. The third is devoted to omissions of words, 
phrases and sentences in connected discourse. Here fifteen 
texts were examined. In the fourth series the investigators 
give a minute analysis of three texts, two from Nietzsche and 
one from Tacitus, Historiae IV, 3. These texts present the same 
problem as in the third series, namely the discovery of omis- 
sions. 

In the vast majority of instances the results obtained were 
correct. This fact is sufficient to make the most sceptical 
among us realize that we have to do here not with a subjec- 
tive and therefore unscientific matter, but with a science that is 
already so far advanced as to be able to stand on its own legs. 
How far the advance really is, one has but to read the results 
of some of the recent investigations of Sievers on all possible 
texts in many languages. The value of Schallanalyse in matters 
of text-criticism, authorship, etc., cannot be overestimated. 
Its chief importance is that it furnishes us with a new modus 
operandi where the usual philological methods are impotent. 

The last part of the book, pages 235-299, is a more or less 
philosophical, physiological and psychological discussion of the 
underlying principles of Schallanalyse. Very valuable is the 
complete bibliography of seventeen pages appended to the 
volume. From page 53 to page 232 is a detailed description of 
ten of the texts submitted for investigation. Step by step we 
are shown the way the problems were attacked and solved. 

To give an adequate description of the method itself is well- 
nigh impossible within the confines of a review. Besides the 
coining of a necessary nomenclature is no easy matter. There 
are in this country many former students of Sievers who have 
had the advantage of first-hand instruction in Schallanalyse and 
are fairly well acquainted with the method of approach. They 
should be encouraged by this book to try their hand at some 
simple English texts and thus make an attempt to introduce the 
science here. Sievers himself has made a beginning for English 
in his article, “ Shakespeares Anteil am King Lear” (Palaestra, 
Nr. 147-148, Leipzig, 1925). The study of this book should be 
supplemented by a careful perusal of Sievers’ “ Ziele und Wege 
der Schallanalyse ” in the Festschrift fiir Wilhelm Streitberg. 


Epwarp H. 


GeEoRGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
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The Eclogues of Alexander Barclay, from the original Edition 
by John Cawood, edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Beatrice Wuitr. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
Ixv + 272 pp. 25 sh. 


Students of the Renaissance pastoral will be grateful to the 
Early English Text Society for this new edition of the Egloges 
of Alexander Barclay. It is the best text thus far available. 
It has a good introduction, and 54 pages of very useful notes. 
The Latin texts printed at the foot of the page need some 
revision. The “father auncient” of the Prologe, 37, is not 
Boccaccio, but Theodulus. 

W. P. Musrarp. 


JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Macedonian Imperialism and the Hellenization of the East. 
By Prerre Joucuet. Translated by M. R. Dosiz. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. xx-+ 440 pp. 7 plates, 
4 maps, and a plan. $6.50. 


In the book under review, which forms part of the History of 
Civilization Series, Joucuet has traced the history of Alexander 
and the Diadochi. The section on the Hellenization of the East 
deals chiefly with Egypt. The book may be recommended to 
those who wish a history of this age in convenient form. 

On the other hand there are certain limitations, Although he 
has covered a large section of history in relatively few pages, 
JOUGUET has gone into some matters in detail. For example, he 
takes pains to give the route of Alexander in Asia in more detail 
than is really necessary. But since he has done this, either he 
should have stopped to discuss certain problems or at least te 
have raised danger signals. The most serious omission in his 
account of Alexander, perhaps, is his failure to recognize the one 
really serious chronological problem connected with the cam- 
paigns in Asia. JouaurtT says (p. 36) that Alexander came 
upon the body of Darius in the summer of 330. By “summer” 
he probably means the end of July, which is the generally 
accepted date. After he had found the body, Alexander spent 
about two months in Hyrcania, which brings us to October. 
But by November, according to Jovucurt, Alexander is already 
in the upper valley of the Cabul. Now Hogarth has shown 
(Philip and Alexander of Macedon, Appendix) that the dis- 
tance from Zadracarta to Hindu Kush north of Cabul is 1300 
miles, and along the way Alexander halted among the Evergetae 
(sixty days according to Curtius) and stopped to found several 
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cities. Alexander, then, could hardly have reached Cabul by 
November, 330. Hogarth attempts to solve the problem by 
bringing Alexander to Hindu Kush in December, 329, and 
dividing the winter 328-7 between Zariaspa and Nautaca, but 
this latter interprets too liberally two passages in Arrian (Anab. 
IV, 7,1; 18,2). Tarn (Cambridge Ancient History VI, p. 390 
ff.), in order to provide a winter each at Zariaspa and Nautaca, 
which is the obvious meaning of Arrian, brings Alexander to the 
entrance of the Cabul valley in the spring of 329, but this does 
not agree with Arrian (III, 28, I) and Strabo (pp. 724-5). 
The solution of the problem is probably to be found by cutting 
down the length of Alexander’s stay in Persis (four months 
according to Plutarch, Alex. 37) to about six weeks. This would 
permit Alexander to come upon the body of Darius in early 
May, 330, and finish his campaigning in Hyrcania in time to 
reach Hindu Kush that winter (early February), and to spend 
the next two winters at Zariaspa and Nautaca. 

The point to stress at the beginning of the account of the 
siege of Tyre is not that Alexander wished merely to worship at 
the shrine of Heracles, but rather at the shrine of Heracles in 
New Tyre, the strongly fortified island. Alexander cared not 
at all for the older shrine on the mainland, which he could take 
without trouble. It may also be noted that the letter Alexander 
received from Darius at Tyre offered him all the country west 
of the Euphrates, not west of the Halys (p. 27). 

There are several relatively unimportant mistakes in the book. 
For example, Alexander, at Ecbatana, did not send Cleitus on 
to Parthia (p. 35), but ordered Cleitus to follow him into Par- 
thia when he had recovered from his illness at Susa. JOUGUET 
speaks of the frontier of Babylonia being closed by a wall 20 
parasangs long (p. 31). However, it is clear from Xenophon 
(Anab. I, 7, where a trench seems to take the place of the wall) 
that even in his time the wall was partly in ruins. 

Attention might be called to many such points throughout 
the book. It is not simply in facts, however, in which JoUGUET 
errs at times; occasionally he fails to bring out the full sig- 
nificance of events. The visits to Gordium and Ammon might 
be interpreted better; certainly Alexander’s so-called oriental- 
izing should be explained more fully. 

C. A. Rosrnson, JR. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Abbé D. Tardi. Fortunat. Etude sur un Dernier Représentant 
de la Poésie Latine dans la Gaule Mérovingienne. Paris, 
Boivin, 1927. Pp. xvi, 288. 


“On a déja beaucoup écrit sur Fortunat,” says the author of 
this book, and he proceeds to do the same. After an introduc- 
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tion on the condition of learning and literature in Gaul during 
the invasions of the barbarians, he treats, in his three main 
divisions, of the influences that helped to form the poet, of 
his sources of inspiration (i. e. the things that he wrote about) 
and of his modes of expression. The third, and most valuable, 
section, includes helpful information about various aspects of 
the poet’s Latinity. The analysis of Fortunatus’s poetry is 
thorough, long-winded, replete with quotations from other 
people’s books, and, for a French work, dull. It will hardly 
tempt a reader to absorb its contents from cover to cover, but 
it may be profitably consulted on many a point. For this last 
reason, it deserves an index. 
E. K. Rann. 


HarvaRp UNIVERSITY. 


C. Suetoni Tranquilli vita Tiberi, C. 24- C. 40, neu kommentiert 
von R. J. Rretra, S.J. The Hague, 1927. 


Among the desiderata of classical scholars is an adequate com- 
mentary on the De vita Caesarum of Suetonius. This must be 
preceded, and has to some extent been preceded, by editions of 
the separate Lives and by special studies of the numerous prob- 
lems presented by the text and its interpretation. The sifting of 
this mass of material, and its organization into a commentary of 
workable dimensions, will be a difficult, but very useful, 
contribution. 

The magnitude of the task is vividly illustrated by Rietra’s 
monograph, in which sixty-seven closely printed pages of two 
columns each are devoted to the elucidation of seventeen chapters 
of the Tiberius. A decided improvement on some previous 
works of the kind is that the five pages of text, separately 
printed, are contained in a pocket at the end of the book and 
thus can be used with unusual convenience. The text shows no 
deviations from that of Ihm, for although the author regards et 
in the first line of C.24 as “eine sinnlose Dittographie,” he 
nevertheless lets it stand. 

The notes include parallel passages from the Greek and 
Roman writers, a very full digest of the secondary sources, 
and the author’s own conclusions. Especially full and inter- 
esting are the discussions of diu tamen (principatum) recusavit 
(C. 24); cunctandi causa erat metus, ete. (25); templa... 
decerni sibi prohibuit (26); externas caerimonias, with the 
notes immediately following (36); and these examples by no 
means exhaust the list. 

The work is well and carefully printed. Bennett appears as 
Bernett on p. 65, Mowat as Morvat on 61, praefectum as prae- 
fectus on 26, and there are a few other misprints, none of 
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which is misleading to the reader. Whether or not the mono- 
graph is a doctoral dissertation does not appear (there is no 
title-page), but at the end nine theses are proposed, of which 
only one directly relates to Suetonius. 


JoHN C. ROLFE. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY: 


In the last number of The American Journal of Philology 
(Vol. L, 1, Whole No. 197) Professor Lodge was good enough 
to review my Latin Grammar, recently published by the Mac- 
millan Company. I have the utmost respect for the scholarship 
of Professor Lodge and also for his spirit of fairness. But 
he has so completely misunderstood me in one or two points of 
fundamental importance that I must, in justice to myself, cor- 
rect the false impression that readers may possibly get from 
what he says. The words to which I refer are found on pages 
91 and 92, where he says that I “aim in general to present the 
syntax of Latin from the point of view of the English, that is, 
to answer the question: How does the Latin express such and 
such an English usage?” This seems to be accusing me of 
allowing myself, in determining the essential fundamental force 
of a Latin construction, to be influenced by our English trans- 
lation. If this is what Professor Lodge means, I wish to re- 
peat, with all possible emphasis, that it shows a complete and 
fundamental misunderstanding of my point of view and my 
methods of work. 

The real question that I ask myself, in approaching any 
construction in Latin, is: “ What is the essential thought and 
feeling that the Romans themselves regarded as fundamental 
in the construction? I seek the answer to that question, without 
the slightest regard to any English that anyone uses in trans- 
lating. After a comprehensive study of the Latin instances has 
shown me what the Romans regarded as the fundamental 
thought and feeling underlying the construction, I consider 
it my duty, when I am trying to act primarily as a helpful 
guide to students, to call their attention to English translations 
that come nearest to representing the fundamental thought and 
feeling involved in the Latin. The failure of grammars and 
other manuals to cite such English equivalents and their fre- 
quent selection of other translations that give no hint of the 
fundamental feeling involved in the Latin has led to highly 
disastrous results. This fact is well illustrated by the word 
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noceo, commonly given in grammars and other manuals as 
meaning “ to injure” and translated by that word. This trans- 
lation has led to the following disastrous results. As noceo 
takes the dative case, grammars and other manuals have formu- 
lated the rule that verbs meaning “ to injure ” take the dative. 
As a matter of fact, of the numerous Latin verbs that mean 
“to injure,” not a single one ever takes the dative on account 
of its having that meaning. Here is the list of such verbs 
(omitting the verbs that come under the rule for the dative 
with prepositional compounds) : laedo, violo, corrumpo, afflicto, 
injurior, imminuo, obsolefacio, obduco. And everyone of these 
verbs takes the accusative, the case of the direct object, the 
case that one would expect with a transitive verb. The English 
verb “injure” is a transitive verb and as such takes a direct 
object. The Latin verb noceo is an intransitive verb and can of 
course never take a direct object. Let a student understand 
that the fundamental meaning of noceo, as recognized by our 
lexicographers, is represented by “do harm,” instead of 
“injure” and he will instinctively use the dative with noceo 
without learning any rule at all. 

Let no one imagine that such disastrous results of false 
translations in grammars and other manuals are rare. The 
manuals that we have put into the hands of our students abound 
in errors of this sort. Examine, for instance, the following 
verbs, with their usual translations, commonly cited along with 
noceo as special verbs governing the dative: faveo, favor ; invideo, 
envy; pareo, obey; placeo, please; servio, serve; indulgeo, in- 
dulge; parco, spare; auzvilior, help. Notice that each of these 
Latin verbs is an intransitive verb that never takes a direct ob- 
ject and that each of them is translated by an English transitive 
verb that always takes a direct object. All this is calculated to 
befuddle the brain of students, and of teachers too for that 
matter. If an honest attempt were made in our manuals to 
translate systematically a Latin word or construction by the 
nearest English equivalent, it would greatly simplify and clarify 
many things that now cause serious trouble. I have attempted 
to do this in my own grammar and am glad to notice that a 
few other grammars (Gildersleeve-Lodge among them) have 
in some cases done the same. I am gratified to notice that 
Professor Lodge, in spite of his objections to my use of transla- 
tions observes that there is in my treatment “often a positive 
gain in simplicity ” and that my treatment “is a considerable 
advance ” on that of my predecessors. 

On page 91 Professor Lodge uses the following language: 
“Strangely enough Professor Elmer clings to the usual error 
of giving the form of the perfect passive infinitive and similar 
forms with the nominative of the participle, although Gilder- 
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sleeve drew attention more than sixty years ago to the impossi- 
bility of amatus esse, for example, in a paradigm.” In making 
this statement, Professor Lodge had, for the moment, forgotten 
such normal types of expression as videtur amatus esse, he seems 
to have been loved, dicitur amatus esse, he is said to have been 
loved, putatur amatus esse, he is thought to hare been loved, 
etc., ete. 

I do not quite see how Professor Lodge could get the im- 
pression that “throughout the syntax little indication is given 
of the extent of the applicability of the various categories.” 
In view of the frequency of my comments and notes regarding 
the extent of the various categories, I feel sure that users of 
the book will, in general, feel that such matters are properly 
treated. 

As regards Professor Lodge’s statement that fatis (in Vergil 
Aen. 1, 239) is not in the dative, as I thought, but in the 
ablative case, I would say that that question is still in dispute. 
Some editors of the Aeneid (e. g. Bennett, Kennedy, Ladewig- 
Schaper) call it dative. On further consideration, however, I 
am inclined to think that Professor Lodge is right on this 
point. 

There are several other points in Professor Lodge’s review 
in which it seems to me he is unquestionably wrong, but these 
I am willing to leave to the impartial judgment of others. 


H. C. Evmrr. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


ProFressor Lopce’s REPty. 


I am indebted to the American Journal of Philology for the 
privilege of replying to the foregoing letter. I do not think I 
have misunderstood Professor Elmer’s views, but in any case 
I should prefer to leave the matter to the judgment of scholars 
who may use the book. With regard to amatus esse, I will only 
remark that if Professor Elmer would rewrite laudatum esse 
quam culpatum praestat by substituting laudatus and culpatus, 
then he and I understand Latin differently. 


GoNZALEZ LODGE. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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